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TO ALL SURVEY READERS 

“HE Survey is next week changing its mailing system; new 
- stencils have been cut for every name on our list. There is 
ways a chance of one or more names dropping out in such a process. 
any reader fails to get his issue of July 3 promptly, he is asked 
‘send a post card notifying us of the fact at once. 


FASHION NOTES 


FAVORITE quotation from George Ade goes, In up- 
A iting get under. There is a story being told in uplift 

circles at present which indicates that the old favorite 
needs bringing up to date. A young woman social worker— 
the earnest, utilitarian young woman we all know—was given 
some disinterested advice by the client of a society for delin- 
quent girls. “I like you, dearie,” she was told; “ I know you 


mean well. But you'll never get anywhere with Mollie if you 


look like that. 
stick.” 


In uplifting, get under—but dress up. 


Get some heels on your shoes and buy a lip- 


A WOMAN’S LABOR PROGRAM 


HE planks proposed by the Labor Committee of the 
_ Woman's Bureau of the Democratic National Commit-_ 


tee are an interesting indication of the present level of 


liberal opinion. The suggestions made to the convention by the 
Democratic women: include the unequivocal right of collective 
. bargaining, the establishment of national industrial councils, 


condemnation of the mandatory and of the prohibitory injunc- 
tion in labor disputes and the legal treatment of labor as a 
commodity, the abolition and regulation of child labor, a gen- 


eral eight-hour day, government control of the basic indus-— 


tries affecting the necessaries of life, a national system of em- 
ployment offices, insurance against sickness, accidents, unem- 
ployment and old age, the stimulation of cooperative enter- 
prise, the nationalization of railroads, the creation of federal 
fuel and steel commissions and the development of the bureau 
of labor statistics and of similar agencies of research and pub- 
licity. Among the signers of the report are Mrs. Robert W. 
Bruére, chairman; Pauline Geldmark, Mrs. John B. An- 
drews, Mrs. Louis F. Post, Sara Conboy, Mrs. Grace 
Strachan Forsythe, Dr. Kristine Mann and Frances Perkins. 


AN AMERICAN FOLK-DAY 


bre first Neighbors’ Day was observed much as it was ~ 


comprehended—in no very definite fashion, but every- 

where in a spirit of good-will and cooperation. Pageants, 
tableaux, athletic events, flag drills and flag raising, baby 
parades, neighborhood dinners, block parties, band concerts, 
community singing, speeches, dancing—in each community 
it was celebrated according to the conception of that particu- 
lar place of the way to “get together” in an exchange of 
neighborliness. It was distinctly an American occasion, though 
it had its origin in no event of history. It was, instead, the 
crystallization of the spreading acceptance of the value of the 
back-to-the-community idea. In some states it was recognized 
officially, in: others unofficially. The governors of thir- 


ee 


“scattered aes ue special proc 
ance, but local organizations in various ae sites: ue 
New York for example, made an occasion of the day. Cardin y 
bons endorsed the idea publicly by a statement that he re- 
arded “this kind of organization as'an excellent means of 
sreaking down racial and other prejudices and. of teaching 


and women in a practical way their duties of Christian 
ity and helpfulness towards their fellows.” 

zi he plan of the Neighbors’ Day Committee is to make hid 
| an on june 12 an annual affair. Its observance will, 


e movement ne responsible community organization. 


n for Neighbors’ Day issued by Governor Emmet D. 
of Nevada: 


is recalled that during the war the people worked in their 
communities and found perhaps for the first time how much 
and satisfactory accomplishment could be had in that way. 
ound something of pure democracy in ‘that full contact with 
blic government and their fellow citizens which made the New 
nd town meeting so effective. From this experience arose the 
tion that neighborhood and community meetings still have 
bearing—each in its own circle—and that the country at large 
Bron, by the restoration and continuance of the custom. 


“THE ROCHESTER INJUNCTION 
STICE A. J. RODENBECK has granted Michaels, 


n and Company of Rochester a permanent injunction 
nst the efforts of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
America to organize the company’s plants. The other 
ortant clothing firms of Rochester are parties to a joint 
ement with the union. The injunction grows out of a 
‘ike called last summer. Judge Rodenbeck also ruled that 
Amalgamated is liable for damages. These have not yet 
assessed. In rendering the decision the court held that 
strike was illegal because a monopoly was sought and also 
violence “or what is equivalent to force,” was used. 
theory of the equivalence of violence ‘was somewhat 
orated by the judge when he said that ‘ “intimidation may 


order ‘that some of the fundamental questions in issue may be 
Pp upon by the highest authority. It will be helpful to 

a » stated clearly just what are the practical possibilities of 
e union organization within the limits of American law. 


Ww. hich England has been developing for well on toward 
atury but as to which the United States has been singu- 
backward. The injunction against the Amalgamated 
fair to afford the occasion for such a clarification. Prof. 
- Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, Emory R. 
kner, Gerard C. Henderson, Robert Szold, Max Lowen- 


and others are associated in the conduct of the case. 


PROHIBITION 


ISCUSSION of the effects of prohibition has been 
advanced somewhat by the report made by W. E. 
McLennan, of Welcome Hall, Buffalo, to the Federal 
Council of @hurches. As a result rs an inquiry in seven large 
cities of the East and Middle West, Mr. McLennan distin- 
- guishes between the things that may be said with certainty 
and those concerning which more evidence is required. The 
familiar, unquestioned results on the hard drinker are re- 
ported. ‘The drunkard is practically gone. The proof is 
absolute and statistical as taken from the population reports 
of jails and alcoholic wards in hospitals; the converting of 
farms for inebriates to other uses; the closing of “‘cures.’ 

Bum, vagrant, drunkard, hospital ‘rounder have dropped out 
of the official records. They have either gone to work or 
are spending the fruits of their begging on food instead of 
. drink. ‘The number of persons confined for crime or await- 
ing trial in Columbus and Harrisburg, two of the cities 
studied, has dropped nearly 90 per cent; the smallest de- 


Che idea of the movement was well summarized in the procla- 


' mission appointed early in 1919 by the governor to ‘mal 


Ag for the third point, the actual ayidenes ¢ now in « 
bear out the widely held belief that prohibition ha 
lated emigration. 

he. unsettled questions have to ep with the gene al 


which is the cause, or the major cause, of the great ju 
in savings bank accounts, though the bankers credit it 
sobriety. Nor can the result on accidents be measur 
family welfare agencies cannot put their fingers on 
ing statistics as yet, but they feel “ which way the 
blowing.” 
In the summary of Mr. McLennan’s report, es 
that has been received as yet, nothing is said of the great: 
crease of comforts and luxuries in homes formerly wit 
them—better food, better clothes and shoes, particular! 
the women, candy, ice cream, fruits, milk, phonographs 
pianos, refrigerators, magazines, trips to the beaches. 
are reported from all parts of the country by neighb 
workers, penny provident collectors, rent collectors, vi: 
nurses and men who sell goods on installment payments. 
try the souls of the thrifty, who see all the big wages and 
money saved from the saloon going for trash. But these 
families who never before have had the habit or the oj 
tunity of saving and silk shirts are, after all, a better 
over than the empty cupboards and morning headac 
last year. 


} THE FEEBLEMINDED IN HAWAII . 
| EALIZING that mental defectives are scattered unsca 
for all over the islands, the territory of Hawaii has 
recent legislative enactment made provision for the ing 

tutional care of its feebleminded. A farm colony is to 
established, patterned on those which have been most succ 
ful in the care and training of the feebleminded in the es 
States. Some 600 acres of suitable land have already be 
acquired, in accordance with the recommendation of a « 


survey of the problem of feeblemindedness in the islands < 
to recommend what steps should be taken to insure the 
proper care. a 

After making an intensive examination of reports of ¢ ct | 
missions which made similar investigations in the states, 2: 
analyzing the experiences of those communities which hel 
given the question years of study, the commission reported oe 

“such experience has shown that the farm colony. school If 
superior to any other in that it permits of life in the « 
rather than within the confines of an institution, and in 
it offers broader opportunities of useful employment, wh 
many of the inmates are made the happier and more contente) 
and vat the same time become partly or wholly self-suppt 
ing.” 

With a minimum of 336 feebleminded persons in H 
—the number of cases reported by teachers and offici: 
institutions needing adequate care, protection and traini 
the problem, in the opinion of the commission, is a sericde 
one. But 7 of the total number reported were over 40 yee 
of age, while 95 were between 15 and 40. Of the fee i 
dren below 14 years of age the commission says: 

Many of these feebleminded children are reported as bein: 


properly cared for in their homes to their own detriment and 
detriment of society, and still others as being i in see instit 


+ 


a 


Biine asylum, and in semi-public “ homes,’ where they can not 
operly cared for, and where they interfere with the efficiency 
¢ institution in doing the sort of service that is designed to it. 
he inmates of the home will be committed to it either by 
sourt, or by parents and guardians, according to agreement 
. board of commissioners ‘of the institution, which will fix 
amount which is to be paid the home, for assuming the 
custody and training of such feebleminded persons. 
‘close relation of feeblemindedness to criminality is taken 
‘of in the law establishing the home, which gives the 
t authority to suspend sentence and to commit a person 
ficted of a crime to this institution, if satisfied that he is 
leminded. 

‘he commission is fortunate in having obtained as superin- 
lent Dr. George S. Bliss. Dr. Bliss has been superin- 
ent of the Maine and Indiana State Homes for the Fee- 
inded, which latter place he leaves now after a ten years’ 
mbency. Previously he was associated with Dr. Walter 
fernald of Massachusetts. The buildings and grounds of 
new institution are now being planned under Dr. Bliss’ 
rvision, and the organization being worked out under his 
stion. It is anticipated that the home will open its doors 
Tater than July first. 


4 CATHOLIC COMMUNITY CENTER 
,ATHER DIOMEDE POHLKAMP, of St. Joseph’s 


‘church, Louisville, Kentucky, has set a praiseworthy pre- 
‘cedent for Catholic social workers in opening the doors 
‘community center connected with his church to the whole 
hborhood, irrespective of creed. Finding that there was 
eat need for better recreation in his neighborhood, which 
inhabited almost exclusively by working people, this priest 
red a property previously occupied by a social club near 
church and well equipped with «recreational facilities 
formed a committee of men from his church to manage 
; a social institution. _So far all the money needed for its 
sep has been raised by entertainments without resort to 
ide benefactors, and has been spent in an equally demo- 
ic fashion by the people who use the club. Lately, how- 
, a trained recreation director has been engaged, and the 
d has been enlarged by the addition of non-Catholic neigh- 
. This plan, it should be added, has the full approval 
ne bishop of the diocese and of the priest’s superior in the 
iciscan order to which he belongs. No missionary work 
ttempted in connection with these social activities, and 
dy it has been observed that as a result the relations of 
iolics and non-Catholics in this neighborhood are more 
nate and mutually helpful than is often the case. 


- CURTAILING WELFARE WORK 


SHE Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, which for 
five years has been one of the leaders in welfare work in 
- the country, has come to the conclusion that some phases 
relfare work are a waste of time and effort, that they serve 
mtagonize the workers rather than to make them more 
idly, and that it is the part of wisdom to curtail an ex- 
liture which is not producing desirable results. Accord- 
to the Iron Age, schools for foreign-born workers, 
| aid, and visiting nursing have been altogether abandoned 
he company. 

he Americanization school, which was conducted by a 
s of thirty teachers, labored under the disadvantage that 
foreign laborers for the most part worked twelve-hour 
s in the mills and consequently had little enthusiasm for 
ation. ‘The attendance at the classes dwindled steadily 
ng the year. The legal aid department assisted men to 
t and to fill out their draft questionnaires during the war 
forwarded for its employes letters to the belligerent 
tries. In peace times its function was to handle confiden- 
‘matters for the workers, and to protect them from 
dlers. ‘Through the medical and nursing service sick 


fi ~ 
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SUMMER BOARDERS 


The Iowa Health Bulletin publishes a letter recewed 
from two ubiquitous summer guests, Mrs. A. Mosquito and 
Mr. H. Fly. “We expect to visit your state within a few 
days. Kindly delay putting up your screens until after we 
arrive. Also, you will greatly oblige if you do not. remove 
manure piles, tin cans, and rubbish heaps from your prem- 
ises, nor procure covers-for your garbage cans.” 


workers were visited in their homes and instruction was given 
in hygiene and sanitation. The company spent thousands of 
dollars in combating influenza and trachoma. 
The company is now convinced that the workers are distrust- 
ful of all these services, and that they would prefer to act for 
themselves and to have the cost of the services added to their 
wages. It is pointed out, however, that if the outlay of the 
company welfare work were to be divided among the 12,500 
emyloyes of the company each payday, the amount each 
would receive would be insufficient for him to purchase similar 


services for himself. ‘The problem will be partially solved by 


the community taking over functions that have been performed 
by the company. 

Safety work will be expanded, rather than abated, and for 
the present, at least, the company will continue its housing 


program, which consists in the development of model settle- 


ments, dwellings in which are sold or rented to the workers. 

Most significant is the retention of the system of employe 
representation, with which the officers of the company express 
themselves as well pleased. It is stated that the success of 
this plan is partly responsible for the abandonment of the wel- 
fare undertakings. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AROUSED 


HEN tthe authorities of Duquesne refused to grant 
permits for a labor meeting; suppressed the meeting 
when attempted and jailed the speakers, their excesses 
carried a corrective within them. They have produced an 
inevitable reaction among right minded people in Pitts- 
burgh. At a recent meeting of the Council of Churches of 
Christ, in Pittsburgh, resolutions were adopted which took 
as their text the following quotation from the constitution of 
Pennsylvania: 
The citizens have a right in a peacable manner to assemble together 
for their common good and to apply to those invested with the powers 


of government for redress of grievances or other proper purposes, by 
petition, address or remonstrance. 
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THE DEPENDENT CHILD 


A 


SUGGESTIVE plan for the coordination of commu nity activities in the treatment of the dependent child, 50 as 
to reach every child, was presented to the National Conference of Social Work at New Orleans, in May, by 


W.S. Reynolds. There is a type of community planning and organization for social and civic development which 
has come rapidly to the fore in the recent past, which is more extensive in its scope than children’s bureaus, and 
which aims at the most comprehensive service to the whole community through the perfect coordination of all 
independent activities. Through this medium, said Mr. Reynolds, it will be possible undoubtedly to develop a 


plan that will insure a more perfect coordination of service for dependent children, not only among agencies 
specializing in child care, but among any and all agencies in whose fields of activity child dependency in its various . 
degrees may appear. The character of community welfare planning as expressed in such organizations as welfare 
federations, community councils, councils of social agencies, social service leagues or untons, etc., presents the 


most promising development toward completeness of service programs yet advanced, | 
Mr. Reynolds thus discussed the fundamental principles of such community planning: 


A plan that measures up to the qualifications of our subject 
must reach beyond the agencies specializing in child care. In 
the past this has not received fullest consideration. Ideally 
every child should be reached before dependency or neglect 
has marked him sufficiently to attract the attention of a serv- 
ice agency. It is impossible to do this, but it is important 
that planners of maximum service to dependent children ever 
have in mind that the family, or fragment thereof, to which 
a given child is attached by birth and blood, should be always 
the factor of earliest consideration. The family with its 
multiplicity of relationships, its progress and retrogression, 
its elements of strength and, weakness, both inherent and 
environmental, its members with their corresponding indi- 
vidual relationships, leads the good social worker into contact, 
it may be, with every social and anti-social agency, activity 
or influence in the community. In the fullest and truest sense, 
therefore, a given child matked with dependency may have 
‘directly or indirectly a relationship to every organized or 
unorganized force in the community and may have a just 
claim upon organization other than those for the specific care 
of such children. 


Hence a plan for the coordination of community activities 
for the maximum service to dependent children should be laid 
as broadly as the community forces and resources themselves; 
moreover, it should penetrate in its vision of service as deeply 
as the influence of these forces, and comprehend fully the 
programs of service of all these resources. 


1. In every community there could be organized a “ com- 
mon council” which for a ‘better name, may be known as 
the community welfare service council, composed of delegates 
from all organizations engaged in the active service of the 
community welfare. 


2. This council might well direct its attention to the serv- 
ice phase of the agencies represented. 


3. After formal organization, the first consideration of 
the council might be “inter-agency education.” There is 
nothing which has caused so much unintelligent and, it may 
be said, cruel treatment, in the service plans of agencies when 

_ viewing the good of the community as a whole, as lack of 
understanding among the agencies of resources, plans of 
work, types of cases served, etc. A carefully planned scheme 
of inter-agency education, therefore, is essentially the first 
function of this council. 


In conformity with this constitutional provision, the Pitts- 
burgh ministers held that the people of that community 


should have the full and free right and privileges to, express their 
thoughts and feelings, write their ideas and convictions and discuss 
their ideas and understanding of government and public affairs with- 
out halt or hinder, and without fear of intimidation, whenever and 
wherever they may so desire, so long as their speech, writings, and 
actions do not invade or violate the private or public rights of others, 


Following this preamble, the council adopted these reso- 
lutions: : 


Whereas, we believe in the sacredness of the fundamental rights of 
freedom of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly and freedom of worship, as guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 


Whereas, while condemning in unmistakable terms any attempt to 
incite the people to riot or the overthrow of government, we believe 
the ordinary and time-honored processes of law sufficient for the 
protection of the country; Therefore be it 


4. Following an establishment of an accurate understand- 
ing between the agencies of work plans, the council should 
turn its attention to the fundamentals and elements in case- 
work, which will include: 


(a) social investigation of problems or cases. 

(b) a case diagnostician. 

(c) the reference of cases or problems by one agency to 
another. 

(d) inter-agency case conference when more than one 
agency is interested. 

(e) uniformity and standards of records and their living. 

(f) working out and understanding by all agencies the 
specific character of case treatment necessary to be 
followed by certain individual or kindred groups of 
agencies. 

(g) an arrangement to administer cooperatively, and it 
may be centrally, such service as may be common to 
all agencies, or to agencies in kindred groups. In 
this arrangement may be worked out plans such as 
represented by children’s bureaus in joint investiga- 
tion of cases for care, decision as to their final dis- 
position, medical examination, etc.; central registra- 
tration schemes, central purchasing of supplies for | 
institutions, joint bureaus for volunteer service are ~ | 
suggestions of common activities vital to many | 
agencies, 


The fullest operation of the foregoing scheme, which can | 
be merely outlined here, will insure more nearly the maxi- _—_ | 
mum service in the two large essentials in meeting the 
requirements of our subject, namely: j 

That approximately every child will be reached, and, | 

That the plans for care and treatment of each child will t 
be most nearly fitted to the child’s needs. If all agencies 
contributing to the community’s welfare, including especially 
those coming in touch with children of more normal condi- 
tions, such as the public school, recreational agencies, 
churches, clubs, etc, as well as family rehabilitation 
agencies—if these agencies are keenly alive to the ideals and 
plans of service of the agencies specializing in the care and 
treatment of children of abnormal conditions, the probability 
that more children will be reached and given consideration 
at the proper time is greatly increased. Likewise, it is safe 
to believe the plans of care will be the wisest and most 
helpful. 


Resolved, that we protest against any legislation, rules, regulati3 


or executive action which tends to curtail these fundamental rig? | 


and we pledge ourselves to use all means within our power to rest} 


: 


and to preserve inviolate these rights which we believe fundamer 1 


to our democracy. 


The resolutions were adopted with no discussion and pnp 
tically unanimously, Only three members voted against thre 
—among them the Rey. Maitland Alexander of the Fit 
Presbyterian Church whose attitude today toward discuss: 


of trade unionism in the steel district parallels his attity 
fifteen years ago, before the day of safety campaigns 4 
workmen’s compensation laws, toward any discussion of || 
heavy toll of life and limb in the steel mills. + 


Previous to this action of the Council of Churches, the ! 
sie Workers Club of Pittsburgh passed the following re 
ution: . 


x 


Whereas, American citizens, pursuant to their constitutional righ 
attempted to hold a lawful meeting in the City of Duquesne on S¥ 
day, May 9, which meeting was forcibly interfered with, and > 


mah; 


c 


ii side EASE eal miners’ ake in the 
seapets es Solaire for c Sapa were ad- 


mation | is. cae shone thes union retina of 
esses is indicated by the following letter, which 
the secretary-treasurer of the Belleville, Illinois, 
of the United Mine Workers of America: 


m8 Ss. ‘DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
; Naturalization Service 
<A _ Office ‘of Chief Examiner 
wate Custom House i, wet 


Redcar St. Louis, Mo. : pads 
Ries i Se his Bein’ bee _. March 23, 1920. 


n 1 eeidte piiah appeared in ‘the oeet press 


t. It is a news item from Peoria, Illinois, and 


> Presider Frank Farrington, United Mine Workers 
“strongly disapproves of what he claims was a move 
of certain socialists, to wreck Miners Union. ; 


informed that at the April term of court, a large num- 
ms will be heard and that. a considerable percentage of 
are those filed by miners or whose witnesses are employed 
‘industry, a 

a view to securing len denees etnias any of these men be 
miners and not in good standing with your union, might I 
ctf lly ask that you furnish me a list of such men, if any have 
pped on the list of your membership by reason of acts not 
g with the conduct of your union? 


_ will please understand that only the names of those are. 
ired ho. ptand disapproved by reason of actions comics -your™ 


Very truly yours, va 
(Signed) M. R. BEVINGTON, 
_ Chief Naturalization Examiner. 


The anion Geek audtecsed ? in. this case refused to furnish 
‘list requested and made the letter public. 


obtaining information about applicants for citizenship 
naturalization examiners had the assistance of the Belle- 
Commercial Club. An attorney of Belleville, writing 
‘man in another town for information concerning some 
cants and their witnesses, says: 

he Belleville Commercial Club has undertaken to assist the 
officers in their examination of the applications for citizen- 
y taking it upon themselves to find out something about the 
er of the applicant, as also of his witnesses, and thereby ascer- 
ether or not the applicant is really a proper person to be 
ed the sacred privilege of citizenship in our beloved country. 
ant no Bolsheviki nor anarchist of any kind. 

When it wants to find out about a miner, why does the 
ited States go to the Commercial Club, which has always 
1 the enemy of all the miners? Why does it go to union 
sets who are supposed to have a quarrel with the union 
nbership ?. Why does it appeal to biased sources?’ These 
e the questions asked by a coal miner from southern 
n0is, “The fellows are getting discouraged,” he went on. 
hey are not applying for Papers any more because they 
k t’s no use going up against a packed court. What we 
it is a square deal.” 


pees pro 
: free speech, a 


it he ae “government pidctiecian to ea 


asked the Department of State that “ 


Robert Morse Lovett and Bishop Andrews of 


own iauansls cae ‘be: ae ei 
_ these nationals, what have they been held Dita 


ome hayes ago’ to! an mille oa 
- to Russia, has been denied by the Departmen f 
lesan 2 papers for a ship which has been chartere | for | hat 
purpose. In reply to the organization’s latest appeal Secret 
of State Bainbridge Colby writes: 
The ‘matter has received our earnest consideration, sift 
appreciate the humanitarian impulses that prompt your a 
We think, however, that before the instrumentalities of 
ernment should ‘be invoked for purposes of Russian aid, Pp 


_authorities in Russia, whoever they may be, should be compe elled to 


release American citizens now held in Russian jails on tr 
charges. They are cut off from communication and every 
relieve their situation has thus far proved futile. ie ar 
detained in 1 Russia rca of A aitag niacetagh citizens. 


and other necessities to the ‘suffering women and 
Russia.” 


Re yp ee 


; Although the English Society. igh Weends, “now doin 
work in Russia, has offered to forward American suppl 
American Women’s Emergency Committee no’ a 

‘it be ma 
them to pursue their humane object directly a 
compatible with American dignity and independen 
similar request made by Jane Addams, Grace Abt 


also refused on the same grounds. ke Pack 
Se ded ane letter is the oe a 


tata nachok i anal 


Public opinion in the Enieed ae uniranpsll ¢ 
se pee: of peti in ie earlier | Spain of the 


‘Who ime al 


When the secretary of state says that ‘ 
latest advices are that Russia would not even ene re 
tations on behalf of the twenty American citizens held, 
that “ the causes for their detention are fiveto in ae extre 
and nga insincere Fe without basis,” 


late raids af the Denarnnk of se and unjusdy 
prisoned : over long periods of time? 


A CENTRAL HEALTH COUNCIL > 


\HE state-wide health agencies of Massachusetts. lees ie 

organized a council for the purpose of promoting co- 

operation between state-wide health activities. The — 
initial activities of the council will be of an advisory nature. 
One of the first steps to be taken will be the outlining of 
the programs and problems of each of the constituent organi- 
zations. In this way, every organization will understand 
what the other is doing and proposes to do. It is likely that 
the council will also participate in fostering good health leg- b:9} 
islation. The groups represented are: public health nursing, _ 
tuberculosis, dental, child welfare, medical, cancer, state and 
local health officials, the American Red Cross, the American 
Public Health Association. Dr. Enos H. Bigelow, of Fra- 
mingham, is president, and A. W. Hedrich of the American 
Public Health Association, Boston, is secretary-treasurer. 


es lvcene 


ial VERYONE knows that the Congressional Record con- 
tains some unexpected passages, but it is doubtful if this 
gy year’s output contains anything more arresting to the 
-_ Social worker than a group of case records of delinquent 
irls, of Hattie, Irene, Pale, mee Salina and area | 


Potees ie were not mthout effect, for the Inter- 
ental Social Hygiene Board, in explanation of whose 
ey were brought forward, received an appropriation of 
5,000 for the continuance of its activities through the 
ending June 30, 1921. The Sundry Civil bill, signed 
he President on June 5, was the legislative vehicle carrying 
eresting allotment of funds. Half a million consisted 
pended balances of appropriations made to the board 
fiscal year just ending; a million is new money. Al- 
‘this sum does not represent the full request of the 


year. It must not,be supposed that this social program 
ut through Congress without a hitch, however. The 
Appropriations Committee reported it out intact but 

floor Mr. Buchanan of Texas conceived it his patriotic 
to rise to a point of order as each of the items was read. 
Chair sustained him on most of them, and for the mo- 
looked as if purblind economy would take precedence 
eg agers In a few days, though, the Senate ane: 


T and i bill went aes 


ae ‘ the purpose. of discovering more effective medical 
es in the prevention and treatment of venereal disease.” 
a appropriation made last year has been expended in 


with suitable laboratories. This year it is ea 
1e institution must put up dollar for dollar to carry for- 
yard the enterprise. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 


et aside “ for payment to universities, colleges and other 


Beand developing more effective educational measures 
Pe sPevention of venereal diseases.” Universities, colleges 
normal schools in some twenty-seven states have been 
ted during the last two fiscal years and it is expected to 
er the rest of the states this year. Although the board 
s not attempt to dictate the method of the instruction, the 
general understanding is that in the course in hygiene given 

e teachers in training, care will be taken to cover fully the 
subject of the venereal diseases, including their causes, carriers, 
results and prevention. ‘The board definitely decided against 
the encouragement of separate courses on these diseases and 
recommended rather that this instruction be woven into the 
presentation of hygiene in general. It is expected to equip 
_ these teachers with the knowledge, both medical and psycholog- 
ical, which will enable them to give accurate instruction with 
due respect to the age and needs of their pupi!s. 

The production of several educational motion pictures—a 
lecture film, a general social hygiene film, a film for normal 
schools, one for adolescent boys, one for women and one for 
physicians—has been delegated to the American Social Hygiene 
Association and fifteen thousand dollars allotted toward financ- 
ing them. Eleven thousand dollars were given to the same 
organization for experimental work, with special printed 
matter for the foreign language groups. ‘This subsidy to edu- 
cational institutions and organizations is also on the fifty-fifty 
_ basis. 


2a% 
co 


will continue, for another year, one of the most unique | 
work that the federal government has ever undertak 


_aim the suppression of commercialized and the grosser 


it is considered sufficient to carry forward its program | 


_ preventive and the treatment sides. If Lulu, the feeblemi 


might have been saved from a career of promiscuous pri 
tion with colored and white soldiers; if Salina, the illite: 


e main ees ot this federal anti-venereal disease cam- 


+ iserepaney in economic value between “honest to 
and a “life of shame.” If Julia, of the al 
parents, had had some place to go for mental 


_ The data on this large group of cases is now being tabu 


standards are being met in the service red to tk 
The United States Public Health Service furs 
personnel and supervision of these clinics. . 
Four hundred thousand dollars “ for assisting the st: 
protecting the military and naval forces of the United States: 


was in connection with this item that the case records 
to above were brought into play. Translated into more sp 
terms, this appropriation is for field agents of the boar 
attack the problems locally and from the social point ° 
in the communities where soldiers and sailors are loca 
are likely to be exposed to vicious influences. These 
make surveys of the extent of prostitution, look into 
conditions which make for its continuation and sprea 
help. in the development of programs which have for 


of vice. They are also interested in the spread of po 
education and enlightenment on the subject of social h 

One of the most effective and convincing ways in which te 
these matters before a complacent community has be 
presentation of specific cases which reflected the local 
tions, which pointed to causes and which suggested wi 
which the problem could have been attacked both fro 


had been detected and properly directed in her schooldays, : f 


had not worked in a cotton mill from her earliest y 
she might not have been so forcibly struck by the 


and relaxation, she might not have been deceived 
easily by the soldier who promised to marry her. 1 
respectable women of the towns have had it borne in wi 

them that possibly they would not have done so vast 
different under similar circumstances and they have bees! 
shown the ways which their town, their church, their cluli® 
their own individual efforts can help to bring about bette 
conditions. Incidentally, the National League of Wi 
Voters has notified the political parties that it stands squ 
behind the board and wants the board’s future develop 
adequately provided for. 


Apropos of case records, it may be interesting to know t 
in its Washington office the board now has on file the record 
of fifteen thousand delinquent women and girls who have bee 
the recipients of intensive service from trained case-wo 


and it is expected that a monograph based on this materi 
will appear some time this year. 


These federal agents working during the war as the lave 
enforcement staff of the War Commission on Training Camp§ 
Activities were able at that time to bring enormous press 
to bear on local police departments, and as a conseque 
practically every red light district in the United States. 
closed up and aggressive measures were taken to keep t 
streets free from soliciting. Since the armistice the result 
their educational work have been showing, for in but 
of the many places where these people worked have 
districts reopened, though coercive measures by the fe 
government cannot be applied now as they then were. 


In order to effect closer and better working relation 
between these agents and the state health authorities, the 
departmental Social Hygiene Board has worked out a pla 
subsidizing state boards of health by furnishing sufficient 
sonnel to operate a Bureau of Protective Social Measu 
This is Seg on the social. service side to the me 


Sei Boards 
ose who believe what ihe profess when they say esi 
ey look forward to having the public assume responsibility 
the work now being done by private agencies will find, in 
his piece of official social service, a a justification of faith. 

: Neva R. DearporrrF.. 


‘Their Neighbors’ 
Language 


“HIRTY foreign students of -English proudly re- 
ceived diplomas indicating the completion of a year’ s 
work in night school at the Flag Day exercises at 
_. Greenwich House, New York, the evening of June 
4. the last of the three-day celebration “for democ- 
” beginning with Neighbors’ Day. Two hundred 
their friends and neighbors came to see the cere- 
and it would be hard to tell whether au- 
ence or class enjoyed the occasion more. With 
Italian spontaneity the pupils “spoke right out in meet- 
in answer to the questions of William McAndrew, 
ssociate superintendent of schools, kindled to the eloquence 
Judge John J. Freschi and sprang to their feet to sing the 
ar Spangled Banner at the end. When in answer to their 
ames each student had come to the platform to receive his 
erti cate from Mr. (ie een he is ee representatives of the 


‘ieee were fathers and oe in the class as well as boys 
id girls; and there was stormy weather last winter when it 
is hard to come out on the three nights a week required of 
class. It is not surprising that many who started the 
se did not finish—surprising, rather, that any finished at 
when one considers the immense difficulties of learning a 
ign language at night after a hard day’s work. One of 
young girls had been in the country only six months, 
rs a good many years, but for all it was probably the first 
casion when their - American | neighbors had gathered 
ally to do them honor. — 

The rich contributions of their country to American life 
were recognized in a series of charming tableaux, which 
ncluded the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the little 
lower-maker, and ended with the tarantella danced by girls 
n Italian costume. Nor should an amusing little Italian 
restaurant scene be forgotten—with big plates of spaghetti. 


incidentally, there were a number of Italian boys and girls — 


n the Greenwich House Music School orchestra, which fur- 
lished the music for the occasion. Dancing ended the evening 
and two or three of the new little Americans were the belles 
of the ball. 

_ Perhaps this story should be marked ‘‘ To be concluded.” 
Iwo evenings after the class had closed, one of the young 


nen came to the settlement, bashfully inquiring of the worker , 


who had had the class in charge where he might find “ Lena.” 
Search of the class-book finally developed the fact that there 
iad been two Lenas (that is, Linas) in the class. But armed 
with both names and addresses he set out to find by elimina- 
ion the lady of his choice. One wonders what took place 
ut the first address if it happened to be the home of the wrong 
Lena. Anyway, if the fates are kind, the English class may 
rave turned out to have developed even more than neighbor- 
iness pti its students. Frances A. THOMAS, 
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; Social Workers bs 
© Gun-Play © 


=a iwouker at ‘his moment in Logan dude 
Virginia. ‘‘ No one can be neutral in Logan, 
Wea government official to me, “you are either v 
the foal operators in crushing unionism by private arm 
guards, called deputy sheriffs, or you are with the miners, « 
tying an automatic on their hip.” ; 

In Logan, the minister, the teacher, the Y worker 
as the public officials, are in company pay. But I met 
of social workers who are neutral in thought and 
act. ‘They are neutral because their work does not 
the economic struggle. They are concerned with he 
that alone. Dr. S. L. Jepson, head of the State De 
of Health, is cooperating with Dr. D. M. Lewis, of t 
ternational Health Board, in bringing health to Log 
Lewis, having intensively toured Upshur county, is no 
in Logan for the next eight weeks on rural sanitation. 
campaign is only one step in the steady permeation 
fifty-five counties of the state. 


The health officers o 
Virginia are useful citizens with a program. They 1 
stimulate interest in the counties, till each demands a — 
time health officer. Now the physician with a private p 
tice takes on county work as a side issue. The result 
public service is neglected. By stimulating the state, 
by county, the health appropriation will be~ raised 
cents a head to 5, and some day to 20 and 25. The 
appropriation is now $40,000. Also it will be p sible 
obtain a good law for vital statistics, instead on workir 
guess. 
health officer and nurse. 


ae effort is always to win ~ interest of the con 


baby work, rather than to shoot frjadsides into’ ee 
field of health, In obtaining information and rallying 
social forces, many agencies are availed of—summer 
farm bureaus, demonstration agents, clubs, schools. 

health workers go around in a little car or a “ team 
sell public health. Dr. Lewis and his helpers stay on 
ground and get to know the people, selecting leaders. ty 
packet of literature won’t arouse a county. But a gro pi 
convinced enthusiastic scientists, using literature and 
and all the other devices, will. The personal element 
sential. ‘The group visits every nook of the county, a 
makes a survey of sickness. “The coal mining camp c 
monly represents the most unsanitary conditions to be ence 
tered in West Virginia.” 


Dr. Jepson said to me that the greatest need is for th 
proper disposal of body wastes. The 1920 Health Almanac ; 
of the West Virginia State Department of Health says: 
“When the next politician comes to solicit your vote, do no: 
ask him what his politics are, but where he stands in the fight 
against tuberculosis, and for child welfare.” e 

One of the toughest fights in industrial history is being 
waged in Logan. Within the next twelve months we may 
read accounts of wild shooting affairs. Folks are talking of; 4 
killing. Most of the men I met go around “heeled.” There 
are hate and murder in the human heart in this rich and 
lovely district, peopled by Americans, who inherit their line — 
unbroken from Revolutionary days. Meanwhile the tiny 
band of social workers continue their ministry. They carry 
no guns—only scientific intelligence and good-will. Just so 
in 1914 I saw the doctors patching the bloody trunks of men _ 
brought i in from Dixmude and Ypres. In 1920 in West Vir- 
ginia men are still mad. But the doctors then and now, 
there i in Flanders, and here in Logan, seem sane. 


ARTHUR GLEASON. 


SE old maa? 


of the American (ee movement : 


arose. The heavy brows contracted. For seconds 3 


in silence the veteran seemed to be concentrating his 
thoughts and mastering his emotions. ‘Thousands 


nd women rors the ina} Ority of the trade 


ae the pha of his oratory. 
true,” said he, quoting a critic, “ that the American 
n of Labor i isa roe of ag - Because. it is pee be- 


amity « to the’ 1A8be movement. “We ies got to 
we can but not with an iron hand, Ae 


he po and women of labor,” 


ed with a sense of lonely valor. 


He has had none except that a 
/~ 


e from the ce of his own ‘personality. 


a rope of sand. The tee seterhetiotial unions 
ve control over their members. The federation has 
nly insofar as the big unions have been willing to 
ether. In theory at least it is as weak as a union 

can states. A rope of sand and ferent, 


ar te 


that ae truce of truculent Seti His has 


directing mind, his the eloquence which have made | 


sand one of the potent influences in the nation, 


: But never at any moment eid his personal feedersian 
ivaled. There was none in all that gathering who 

“the old man.” Seventy years 

rf and saddened mn private life, suffering from some 


Behind that imperturbable eabarenines 
ind that ae of deliberate slowness, flashed a mind which 
yuld lash by its sharp sarcasm and as quickly persuade with 
swelling emotion. 2 

Democracies, it has been Seve seldom fail to choose 
policies wisely and men blindly. In part that comment might 
have been made at Montreal. For the delegates to that con- 
vention smashed the ‘‘ machine” and did their own thinking 
_ on the most important question of trade union policy and a 
day later permitted the same “ machine ”’ to fill all the offices. 
That is the familiar paradox of self-government. ‘The test 


434 


spectators were 
For more than 


- over economic conditions? 


had been used against organized labor. 


Le ms ee hdaent: ae af of Seat 


of the railroads. A majority of the administ 
urged that government control be substitut 
ownership. A minority report supported the 
railroad unions. On that occasion John P. 
the Iron teas Jour ae one of ‘the 


Said. Mr. Frey: 


- Whatever action we take at this time pide a a turi 


the history of the American labor movement. We hav 


union movement which has had a distinct philosophy. 
to change this we should do so with a clear understanding g of 


‘is implied. I 


Government ownership is not an American Hest! It wa 
from the other side of the Atlantic. The people of the U 
have had the opportunity to study the effects of gov rom 


ship and operation in Great Britain and in 


Is there anything in connection with the experi 


tries which would be an encouragement or a ioe to whe ) 


of the United States to establish it? us ae %. : 
Mr, Frey then discussed the nature at the state. 


ne id said wee 


” 


us. Deep into ‘the stream of Saal rbllonioe (as p ge 
finding comfort in those waters where daissez ae bs 


most powerful current, © | ea 


‘ 


There has never been a convention ‘of the American 


i since federal employes were organized when we have not 


called on to hear the grievances of those federal employes. 
been impossible to secure under government employment the 
paid in private industry. The public takes no interest in the 


of those being injured until those being injured take action 


brings their grievances to public attention. Is it a sound 
union doctrine that we should turn over to the government co 
In America there grew up the ide 
ported from Germany that state ownership is the remedy, but 
our trade union conception we have done more for labor tha 
movement anywhere else on earth has done. Government | 
ship of railroads may be good but if we decide to’ advocate 
change let us do it with eyes open. ; 
Mr. Frey pointed to the failure of bouealcoas arbit t 
in New Zealand and in Australia. He discussed the mann 
in which the Sherman Anti-Trust law and the Lever 


He Pa out 1 


paula) AoE be e's against labor organizations. He as 
if the actual experience of labor with these laws was s 
as to lead to the belief that the state could be depended up 
to protect the interests of labor. 

ation. 


It was a spirited and significant ioe toe 


the railroad unions spoke from detailed experience of 


private and governmental operation. ‘The case for oe 


rived bie of the observation of the a Thus Pres 
S. E. Heberling of the Switchmen’s Union said: : 


ucted its officers to oppose all other 
lation of this character. Military 
training in the schools was condemned. ! 
e Minimum Wage 


ng a minimum wage of $3 a day for 


‘oldiers’ Relief ate 
Adequate | relief for auc of the 


lewspaper Mailing Privileges 


Boston Police 
The convention pledged “its: moral 
” to the Boston policemen’s union 


: ishment of adequate methods of 
epresentation for policemen. 
tement of the discharged members. of 
Boston policemen’s union was urged. 


Political Prisoners apa 
The convention urged the eecaeue 


war to make all efforts possible to secure 
he granting of amnesty to all prisoners 
whose political belief formed the basis of 
their prosecution, filed and in prison. The 


Oriental Immigration : 

Cancellation of the “ ae agree- 
“ment” under which Japanese laborers are 
excluded from the United States; the ex- 


exclusion of all Asiatics as immigrants; 
the legalization of the principles that 


ag Asiatics shall be forever barred from 


American citizenship and the constitu- 


- born in the United 
_ parentage shall be ineligible to American 
citizenship unless both parents are in- 
eligible, were adopted. 


Panama Canal 

_ The employment of alien labor on the 
‘Panama Canal was the object of protest, 
and the employment of American citizens 
only in the repairing and mechanical de- 
partments of the Commission, was urged. 


Compensation for Longshoremen 
The creation of a federal cornpensa- 
tion insurance fund for maritime work- 
ers was urged as a necessity because of 
the recent decision of the United States 
_ Supreme Court denying longshoremen 
; the benefits of state workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. The convention sought 
_ changes in state laws and in the federal 
acts to give protection to longshoremen. 


- Railway Secessionists 
The secession movement in the railway 
unions was condemned and attributed to 
“irresponsible agitators,’ encouraged by 
“unfriendly employers of labor.” 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 

Four resolutions urging: the repeal of 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
were approved and referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for action in bringing 
about the repeal of the law involved. 
The Executive Council made a lengthy 
report on the subject saying, “The Kan- 
sas law is unjust, tyrannical and un- 


_ American. 


ory vo teainine. and es ins. 


_to the public utility owners. — 
lieved that they were instrumental in 


‘The Nolan minimum wage bill provid-- 


government employes was approved. 


orld War was. urged upon Congress. a 


We The Executive Council was instructed © 
ppose the zone system of second class 


tructed its officers to assist in 


The rein- 


the attorney-general and the secretary of 


repeal of the’ Espionage act was parent i 


‘clusion of “picture brides”; the absolute © 


tional amendment providing that no child © 
States of Asiatic — 


“CONVENTION OR A a 19, 1920 


‘organized farmers was advocated. 


It was enacted during a time 
of great hysteria, created through the 


propaganda of the governor of the state - 


of Kansas. Bitter attacks were made on 
labor. The law gives absolute ‘protection 
It is be- 


having it enacted in order to receive pro- 


tection — from the state for these utilities 
that are in financial difficulties. _ 


most sweeping Iaw and in violation of 
the Thirteenth Amendment of the Ca 
stitution of the United States.” — 


_ Labor’s Grievances and Demands 


The statement of grievances and de- 
"mands drafted at the conference of the 


American Federation of Labor and of the 
railroad brotherhoods on December | 13 
last was approved. 


_Non-Partisan Political Campaign 


The non-partisan political campaign 


inaugurated by the Executive Council last — 
December was endorsed ‘without explicit 


reference to the Labor party. | 


Constructive Demands _ ; en 

Industry, the convention | allisened today 
requires _ these remedial measures: 
“Greater democracy; more intelligent 
‘management and acceptance of the prin- 


vy 


ciple that production is for use and not 


for profit alone; and audacious recon- 
struction in the conduct of basic indus- 
‘tries. We urge the setting up of con- 


erence boards of organized workers and 
employers thoroughly voluntary in char-. 


acter and in thorough accord with our 
trade union organizations as means of 
promoting the democracy of industry 
through the development of cooperative 
effort. We cannot be driven as slaves 
but we can give mighty service in a 
common effort for all human kind.” 


Labor Legislation 


Opposition to proposed sedition bills 


and to the Espionage act, the repeal of 
‘war-time legislation, the strengthening of 
the Department of Labor, opposition to 
increased immigration, advocacy of larger 
‘appropriations for education, demands for 
laws against profiteering, support of the 
Women’s Bureau and of a federal hous- 


ing program were included in the resolu- | 


tions dealing with federal legislation. 


High Cost of Living 

“The last figures of a general nature 
issued by the United States Department 
of Labor showed that while since 1913 
the average advance in the wages of 
organized workers was 55 per cent, the 
average increase in the cost of living was 
83 1/10 per cent,’ said the Executive 
Council in prefacing a series of specific 
proposals for dealing with the situation. 
These included the government purchase 
of standard commodities to be sold at 
fixed prices; expropriation of excess war 
profits for the extinguishment of the float- 
ing debt of the government; the encour- 
agement of cooperation; the development 
of cooperative credit and especially the 
establishment of permanent boards for the 
prompt investigation of profits and prices. 
Health Insurance 

The mooted question of health insurance 
was referred to a committee which was 
instructed to report to a 1921 convention. 


Labor and Organized Farmers 


Cooperation between the unions and 


: to : ihe end that their ‘pivehoeene bap 


It is a 


: elected officials.” 


‘the railroad systems and neces 
dand: waterways.” 


Brea! Speech 


propagated with great vigor. 


_ anything except the most desperat 


-vism, but has, on the contrary, been it 


workers in the steel industry was ordered. 


Irish Resolution ge 
The American i ederation of i 


at present in power by the votes of 
people of England, Scotland and Wales, — 
immediately withdraw the army of - 

tion from Ireland and permit the 
people to peacefully pursue their 
under the form of government — 
they have established through law 
by themselves and executed bye thei 


Railroad Report 

“The Executive Council is 
to use every effort to have the 
tation act of 1920 repealed and legi 
tion enacted providing for government — 
ownership and democratic ope: 


Support to the “gles extent ‘po 
of every effort to reestablish the 
of free speech, free press, and 
assembly wherever denied was p 


Extremist Propaganda _ 
“Bolshevism has been a lure fi 
of our people. 


doctrine has found converts among tv 
classes of people generally—thos 
ape so called, who | have: no 


ihe and have been so beaten 
game of life that they find no app 


illogical schemes. The rank and 
the organized labor movement, a: 
to have been expected, has given no 
countenance to the propaganda of bolshe- 


most effective opponent, in the 

States.” 

Steel 

The continued organization of: the 


Lever Act. ze, 
The repeal of the Lever law used. ; 

against the United Mine Workers in the 

recent coal strike was demanded. oF 


The League of Nations pe 
“The covenant of the League of Na- 
tions written into the peace treaty must _ 
meet with the unqualified approval and | 
support of American working people. It | 
is not a perfect document and perfection 
is not claimed for it. It provides the 
best machinery yet devised for the pre- 
vention of war. It places human rela- 
tions upon a new basis and endeavors to 
enthrone right and justice instead of | 


strength and might as the arbiter of Z 
international destinies.” Mel 
Relief for Central Europe b eee 


Aid for the work of succoring the 
people of Austria, Serbia, Armenia and 
the neighboring countries was urged. 


oy y 4 
- the goverment + were getting: less than $3 a day Does the speal 
ow that there are about 300,000 railroad men getting less than $3 
-a day now, and before the government took over the railroads 
thousands of men were working for as little as 10 cents an hour? 


‘There was great stress laid on the public. Who is the public? 
‘There are two million railroad workers, with an average of five in 
the family—and the poorer ones have larger families. Are we not 
rt of the public? 


e have a well defined plan to handle this matter. All of the 
_ sixteen organizations representing this great body of workers have 
ed this policy and I do not understand why any individual will 
stand up and insinuate that the men of that industry do not want 
the Plumb Plan or that if they get it they will be committing in- 
du rial suicide. 


oe") a: she 


‘rison, a ‘printer in ene years, is one of the eaedusees 
n the labor movement. Conservative on many matters, 
the fine ring of sincerity. His bold and unmincing 


hear a ae deal about self- determination, [said the secre- 
That thought is sinking into the hearts of men and women 

countries. We have the remarkable proposition here of every 
ailroad organization representing all the workers on the railroads 
ig to this convention and asking that they be assisted in securing 
ent ownership of the railroads because they believe that 
er the tribulations that may come as a result of government 


Fhe they will in the future under private ownership. If 
een was for government oe and if the men rep- 


ork to better advantage. Because of the action of the former 
ntion, because the railroad employes desire this legislation, be- 
the American Federation of Labor has in the past urged the 


tes to adopt this legislation. 


=> _ Charles ‘J. MacGowan of the boilermakers drew atten- 


oE he ae engravers. “The members of the minority com- 
ee insisted that they were willing to see tried some other 


Blanib Plan league. But no Si eats was mentioned. 
Despite denials, pro forma, government ownership and demo- 
ratic operation to the unions still mean the Plumb Plan. 
_ The voting strength of the international unions in the fed- 
eration is graduated in accordance with their memberships. 
The United Mine Workers have 3,936 votes out of a total of 
-38,893—slightly more than one-tenth. ‘The mine workers, 
‘moreover, stand midway between the liberals and the conserva- 
tives. The miners individually are among the most nearly 
radical of American unionists but their officers have ordinarily 
_ been counted conservative in the councils of the American 
Federation of Labor. Consequently when Secretary William 
Green of the United Mine Workers began to speak in favor 
of government ownership, it was plain that the battle was 
| effectually won. But the debate went on and the arguments 
_ presented continued to be built on the facts of each speaker’s 
experience. “The recent attitude of the government toward 


any effort in their own behalf with bios repecbeutaiveda 


yet existed any government, no matter upon what idealistic prin 


enc the convention to place them in a position where they — 


might be decided by the toss of a coin, went against the a 


the lee of the ane See persue: is re 
The crowd roared with laughter but it was not in je 
Samuel Gompers spoke. From the depths of his exp 
from his memories of the trade union movements of oth 
erations, from those memories of great plans which ha 
to little and of a subsequent steady success built on s 
trade union strategy, he made his argument. He cor 
none who were not already of his mind. H 

pected no converts. But he must make clear his position 


If this minority report is adopted and the government be 
to accept our point of view all railroad employes shall be 
ernment employes. 

In the order of the President of the United States, Mr. he 


President Taft issued an extension of these orders of Presic 
land and President Roosevelt. It was the effort of the A 
Federation of Labor which secured for government empl 
right to petition and the right to be heard. 


Under the control and operation of the railroads during 


as government employes, were prohibited by the -direatone 
of railroads from exercising any activity in the politic 
I want to call your attention to the fact that there h: 


. . . 


it was put into power, but soon became a power of tyrant 
believe there is no man to whom I would take second plac 
loyalty to the republic of the United States and yet I would 
give it more power over the individual citizenship of our 

. . If I were in a minority of one I would so cast m 


ernment authority in their industrial effort for freedom. 


So ran Mr. Gompers’ plea, a perfect example of M 
ter economics and of Andrew Jacksonian politics, utter. 


country for a century, The majority which Gna? vote 
these opinions in the American Federation of Labor 
piece-meal, step by step, as have ever the proponents o 
reform and public ownership in this country. No philo 
was frankly avowed except that Fabian faith in doin 
thing at a time. Not that this matters. Practical men r 
a practical decision and that was for government owner: 
After that vote the “machine” seemed to have been broke 
Any matter however trivial, for example the question of. . 
week in June when conventions are-to be held, an issue whic: 


ministration. ‘The Indianapolis Senile so long 
center of authority in the American Federation of Lab 
seemed to have been routed. The railroad unions and i 
associated insurgents had ridden the road to success. 
was the mastery. ‘They had won and the “old man’ 
troubled. He spoke for a fleeting moment of the poss 
of retirement. But the victory was not sacri 
morrow brought back the old alignment. 
The convention had adopted without a record vote a 
stitutional amendment increasing the number of vice 
dents in the executive council from eleven to fifteen. The P 
pose of this was to accord representation to the s 
railroad unions which have approximately one 


Wiens. Pad iimsalt 
z wd, insisted on having a roll 
ee ante eae A ree had intervened 


in lke babes: of een AR one ene fe typical 


f the convention occurred. By their speeches and 
action the conservatives Te as a a. spokesman this 


ut. he ap Ootesies were caught unaware. They 
ponte voted Wael devs | to retain the 


at the ae donee Beall even though they 
cbr lose the immediate chance to ls 


me tate convention it ad be more easily ai cred 
fter that vote the administration was again in complete 
1 rol, Samuel Gompers was noticeably. in good spirits. 
a little later the election of officers was called the en- 
of old leaders was retained. Gompers, himself, had 
ne opponent, James A. Duncan of Seattle. Duncan, 
ce liberal in the convention, faced the derision and 
ntumely of the crowd when he alone stood up in opposi- 
the unanimous election of President Gompers. It was 
but ineffective gesture. — ‘The principal contest came 
lection of the seventh Ticpeesient Jacob. Fischer, 


“The United Mine Workers held We ic A 
ear the question of government ownership of rail- 
rey had sted with the progressives; on the matter of 


e anid patters. nes was the familiar PF arocies 
In international affairs the American Federation of Labor 


HERE are two classes of Mexican peons in Texas, 
those who intend to make the state their home and 
those who come only for the cotton picking season 
— and return as soon as it is over. With the stricter 
mmigration laws of recent years, the latter class is rapidly 
linishing. It is harder to cross the border now; and of 
e who come across a much larger number remain than for- 
~ How do these Mexicans of the lower class, who come 


Poe by ren and Italian unionists and by a pa 


1 Sas and ee tactics had been carefully 


great change. 


Pane Mexican Peon in Texas 
Eo icges By Frank Callcott 


nois 1 
mi deo was reported. ‘The position of the fedora 
ever, was already clear to most of the delegates and 
moved to speak on the subject although several hundr 
satisfaction in yelling. Resolutions protesting amo 
things against the policy of non-intercourse with Ru 
voted down by a huge majorities. These resolutions \ 


had a chance. In that ae moreover, the ae 
displayed their essential weakness. They did not 
gether : and individually they are not as skillful in, deb 
the conservatives. The resolution favoring governme 
ship of railroads won, not because the radicals favore 
because the spokesmen of the railroad international 
the fight while radicals were silent. The “ bang 
made possible that victory. . 
Resolutions of lmporiance were passed [see | page 


ae Scene Ficst a all the Apariaan Fe 
. Labor has adopted a new policy of far reaching implica: 
So far as the railroads are concerned the old trade uni 
is gone and. the struggle is now for nationalization. 7] 
Second a fresh cleavage has sprung up 
railroad unions and their allies stand together. They 
elaborating the new philosophy. Against them are 
old craft unions which center around the building 
which still hold the titular leaderehiy, It ree e2 


unions than have the ilies trades. Two great ‘fede 
one industrial and one craft in point of organizatio 
appear. “The endless number of jurisdictional questions 
find their way to the American F ederation of Labor 
in se direction, 


‘old man” is 
Strong young men there are, eee 


i oa cement the rope of sand. The ‘ 
even now. 


on the work of that leader who for the thirty-ninth time 
been elected president of the American Federation - Labor 
not now in sight. 


between the United Sintes and Mexico which, especially i in 
these troubled days, is of great human and practical interest. 
After the cotton picking season is over, the peon searches _ 
for work for the winter, and it is then that he takes the first _ 
step that makes for assimilation. The farm labor of the 
winter is of such a nature that only men are employed. Fur- _ 
thermore, this kind of labor is paid for by the day instead of * 
by the piece. This means that the peon must change his 
method of living. The day begins at a set time and ends at 
a set time. He can no longer begin work when he chooses 


ae ae the ined pnesats its 


was paid by the piece. His wife ae children are at the 
house all day. Also, there are some other Mexican families 


the same farm or on neighboring farms who have been in tha 


tates longer and have already begun to change, They 
as an example for the new family, which is not long in 
many of their new customs. _ The oapt are tur- 


On c¢ 


siting side ai ake iy see pictures and fe paper on 
ee Cha ae sak not the money for wall- 


€ Bouse, So de woman of fatnily gets some old 
apers and magazine covers and papers the walls with 
‘comic sections of the Sunday papers are ideal for 

se on account of the color scheme. It is crude, but 

se are we to expect? They have never seen anything 
bind. before. The children, as soon as they are old | 

re sent to eh AdLoaiiny not so much because the 


Racation laws now in effect in Texas. Usually, 
tk Mexican i is eager to have his child in school. 
it is hacen ae in Texas, eae schools, espe- 


‘exicans, as this has been found more ae 
ned. These schools are usually taught by white 
the instruction is always i in English, as required 
aws. Some Mexican teachers are employed, but 


he exception than the rule. I have been told by _ 


is one thing that the Mexican does not like to give 


at is his renee ae will learn to speak English 


ie to use . Spanish i in iets dealings with each other; 
cuse, me it did not yes wee you,” can not be eiven. 


a This davmies he uses for good, how- 
as ‘ie as for bad. It is the attribute of an 


siescetul person and dearly ivi his wife and family. 
ite of the fact that he sometimes becomes involved in a 
el with fatal results such occurrences are no more com- 
nong them a in a wee: mene especially where 


Bees I was very pi interested in the attitude the 


took when the United States was on the verge of — 
Mexico. I was in the border country at the time and 
position to get first-hand knowledge of what was going 
e mind of the man who lived in Texas but was still 
izen of Mexico. ‘There were a large number of this class 
exas at the time; they had come for the purpose of keeping 
of war. If they returned, they would be forced into the 
y of either Villa or of Carranza, and in either case it 
but little better than starvation for their dependents. 
mente the peon is not an aeveutnter. If he returned he 


know what the firtute had in i stote te him. Mexican and 


oo agents were constantly circulating the rumor that if” 


remained in the United States he would be forced to serve 
‘our army against his own country, irrespective of his citizen- 

ship. To supply the Mexican with reliable information, 
_ mayors and other town officials had pamphlets published in 
English and Spanish assuring the Mexican that if he stayed 
in Texas and continued his work peaceably he would have 
nothing to fear, he would not be forced to fight against his 


‘the bo a country were very ane 


Mexican is at nee honest. ‘This statement 


ences” oak the ane peon in eral dee byt n 


othay Hevlerds of my santas? _My father has x 


nat) tp this time he rant lost nerdy ten rele ape t 
loaned—ten dollars loaned to a man who was despo 


_who took the ten dollars, went to town, bought a revolvi an: 


i 


shot himself. One man who had a wife and f 
taken ill with typhoid fever. He had no money. 1 


called a doctor and told him to do his best for the ma 


that he would see that his bill was paid. After a severe 1 
of six weeks the man recovered, but he could not ‘wo 
said he had relatives in San Antonio who would care 
_ through the period of convalescence. My father told 
go, that he could come back the next year during the 
season and work out the amount of his debt. ‘Really w 


- not expect to see the man again. “ He was only a Mexi 


and the bill was a large one, especially for a Mexican 


family of small children. He went. He wrote us on e. 
heard no more. But the next August we were one day 
prised to see the man with his family drive in the gate 


= farm and announce that he had come to work out his 


Those Mexicans who intend to make Texas thei 


cline apply sooner or later for their citizenship paper 


they are on the other side of middle age at the time they 
If that is the case, their children will take out papers, b 
old people, as 4 rule, will not. How does the peon vote? 


votes just about as the white man who has had the same « 


cational advantages. If he is entirely ignorant, he vot 
his landlord or some friend tells him. If he has been : 
in this country and has gone to school here he votes as h 
fit, and the vote of this class is very similar to the vi 


Ne intelligent and educated native. One of the most en 


aging signs among the Mexican in Texas is the numbe 
American citizens of Mexican birth or parentage wh 


becoming able leaders among their own people. To ma’ 


good voter and a good citizen out of the peon, the one t 
necessary is to educate him. And the most encouragin 
ture of this part of the work is that he is entirely capabl 
receiving an education and, more than that, eager to get i 
Now, for the crucial test of iaeuana On as mornin 


country? Did he start rintal Did he organize or even 
ticipate in parades of protest? I was near San Antoni 
the time and, so far as I could learn then or have been abl 


ship papers made a public protest against the draft. ' Fur 


than this, the chief clerk of the largest exemption board i in 


of Mexican birth or parentage did’ not ain exemption! ¢ 
often as did the white citizen, and when he did his reason 
were usually more valid than were those of the average white.” 
Some who read this article may be inclined to think that 
attribute to the Mexican peon more honor than is due hi 
Such is not my intention. He has his faults. He is hur 
—and he is ignorant and human. My purpose is to show 
he is capable of being educated, and that he can be dev lope 
into as good a citizen as any race: within | our 


nee 


NG Saey Bie vat 12, 
fifteen years a member 


‘ fs a} 


an a “ery journeyman foad: ie Rod- 
a hat sturdy inde- 


| man not to be trifled with by 


d rhea a criticizing our methods ‘and 
to: fo ite 


g nal words ae Nis nae itu: on 
breast button, ‘ “it’s either you or me cos 
Which is it 5 Pet cana na 


to the employers. | That is the strike for respon- 


things are done, not merely talked about, every- 


ai ide peel — It matters not how com- 
“cheats or how peppecanly ieee te the consti- 


rm head Cane) Pavone vahthesity: he net a 
that we have decorated the directorate with Bold, 
aad the foremen with brass buttons. 


a to die by the thousands for liberty, be induced to 
er the work-a-day responsibilities that are the price 
dustry ? B) think” not, even in America, unless the 
to responsibility is also the path to economic ad- 
which is, very naturally, the workers’ immediate 
1. And that brings us back to payment by results. 
underlying principle of payment by results, namely, 
men should be paid according to the amount of work 
0, is opposed to the fundamental principle of socialism. 
t I welcome payment by results, because it provides oppor- 
ities: and powerful incentives for organization by. the 
kers on lines that must inevitably lead to its own aboli- 
To the extent to which the worker’s earnings depend 
his own efforts he is saddled with direct responsibility, 
sponsibility is the high-road to control. 

Let us take the case of a shop in which, say, 120 men are 
ed ‘on an engine | under premium bonus or any other 


ernor, hai: the oblaplare, or whatever his ib may 
inay, get Lo three or four such contracts in a 


on Meveion in “Industry Wi the late Voie hoe, the first wiper 
John Paton was a young workingman, trained as an engine fitter and 
of the A malgamated Society of Engineers. He became: ‘a leader of the : 
Glasgow group of the National Guilds League, a shop steward in the Clyde area during the war, 
which transformed the organization of his trade, and later organizing secretary of the National 
uilds League, associated in London with G. D. H. Cole. 
of Towards Tadustrial Da a Memorandum on UE Somm Control, and wrote a Eines 


t is 80 lamientably tare in these : 
Dosey a brisk new ase 


pies Cee eran ee him- iF 


“in ‘Ge ba oN ruinous a ae community a 
employers have realized that it is also u 


what I want the organized ‘workers to say, 
‘Let it be clearly understood ‘that in the real world — 


ed has ah be paid for 1 in full; we shall i control cooperation: towards nN common end which res 


stantial. Increase in production and eer 


roblem i is, Can the workers, who have aren Piety 


poses we ; may add, to stay wees dian Gea! 


He wrote very little. He was co-author 


oe 


engin abs 4 
gine as a ae If the ea is pine ae on 1 up to-d 
the chances, are that. most of the workers. never set 


have introduced systems of collective ee ; 
output is. paid for by an additional per 
applied to the shee as a whole, The subst: 


ieagee he Riek ae costs of scan, 


jhittated: a ae cnipleyet in blind saree a p! 
destined. ‘soon ee Panay oe v 


Wie: are sai ee oe in ne: 
wages. ae To provide plant and machinery 


turns to the workers and says, in effect, “ You wi L 
your labor power and skill to this machinery and ray 
terial and produce sewing-machines, or engines, or s 


candlesticks,” or whatever it may be. That is the wa; re CC 


tract. But labor, with a fool’s generosity, throws 
gratis, and for eouae its birthright, the right of directing 
the act of production, of engagement and dismissal of 1 work- — 
ers, and of distributing earnings. 
labor’s policy is to get complete control of labor ee 
the only step proposed is organization in great indus 
unions. That is good as far as it goes, but what are ° 


job, where it is most wanted? And the only way to secure 
control on the job is to contract for it like any other busi- 
ness corporation and assume all the responsibility involved. 
I want the 120 men on the engine to say to the employer: 
‘Very good, we will give you your engine complete in the 
time specified for so much; that is our contract price calcu- 
lated on the basis of our former earnings on the same class — 
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of work. For every day that we take less than the specified 
time we shall want so much more, and of course there will 
be the standing charge for repair of plant, etc. You will 
pay us through our representative in, say, three instalments 
at stated intervals, in a lump sum each time. Your inspectors 
will have free access to the job to satisfy you that material 
is not being wasted or the machinery abused. We shall en- 
gage the necessary men and ‘undertake to see the thing 
through.” And they should see it through, carrying out the 
contract to the letter. Full command of the strike weapon 
would be preserved and the workers’ economic interest safe- 
guarded by a clause in all contracts providing that the date 
of completion be extended to cover time lost through strikes 
officially recognized by the trade unions. 

The practical reader will point out, however, that groups 
of workers are not, in fact, confined to particular undertak- 
ings in the hard and fast way. I have been obliged, for pur- 
poses of exposition, to assume that there would be probably 
ten or a dozen engines on the floor and that workers would 
be transferred and retransferred from one to another as often 
and in such numbers as the exigencies of the moment might 
require. It is so, and the conclusion follows that not the 
squad but the workshop is the proper contracting unit, and 
the shop committee the contracting authority. The entire 
personnel of the shop would become partners in a common 
enterprise, and I speak from the authority of experience when 
I say they will enter into it with the same zest as partners 
in any other business concern. Willing cooperation will take 
the place of selfish obstruction, and everything will be done 
that will contribute to the common end. For the employers’ 
profit? Yes, yet a while; but what do a few shillings more 
in his pocket matter if we have taken a step towards his final 
undoing? We have two policies to choose from: either to 
throw as much sand as possible in the bearings or to prove 
our capacity to run the machine better than the employers, 
and I am for the latter course. 

The workers would be cut off absolutely from contractual 
telations with the employer; the committee would contract 
on their behalf for new work as it came along, and the com- 
mittee would be, so far as they were concerned, the manage- 
ment. It would be the business of the committee to force 
up contract prices to the highest point, and they would have 
in their negotiations the solid support of the entire body of 
workers, ‘The convener would be a full-time official whose 
services would be charged for in contract prices; he would 
be provided with an office and such clerical assistance as he 
might require. “There is nothing fanciful in this; I have 
been myself practically a full-time official of the same kind, 
and I know of more than one shop steward who has his 
office in the works. “The convener of a contracting commit- 
tee would automatically supplant «the employers’ foreman, 
whose status would shrink to that of an inspector. 

Obviously the workers—not the one per cent of socialists, 
but all the workers—will take a keen and critical interest 
in the work of a committee entrusted with such important 
responsibilities on their behalf, and will be extremely careful 
in their choice of their representatives on it. Technical expe- 
rience and ability, common sense and business capacity will 
count far more than the gift of gab. And there are as good 
business brains in the workshops as there are in Wall street 
or Chancery lane, only hitherto the labor movement has util- 
ized them mainly—except in the cooperative societies—in or- 
ganizing public meetings for its orators or in calculating sick- 
ness doles, 

The real problem of workshop control, however, is dis- 
cipline. No committee, standing by itself, however capable 
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its members and however complete the confidence of | i 
workers in them, is strong enough to discipline a shop 
firmly as the employer does, or as it must be disciplined: 
production is to go on. But the problem is solved at onf® 
by linking the committees up with the trade unions. TI 
should be official committees of trade union shop-stewang® 
supported by the entire power and authority of the unidj@ 
in the industry. There is no future for any shop commitii® 
that is not recognized as an integral part of the existt} 
organizations. . | 
Let us suppose that committees of the type I have outliz: 
are established in every engineering works throughout a gis 
area. Note that engineering is only taken as an exampt 
the principle can be applied equally well in other industr: 
A district committee of representatives from the sevei 
unions in the industry—or of the single industrial union: 
one had reached that day of grace—would be set up as 
authority to which the shop committees would be responsi 
and to which they would report regularly. It would be : 
business of the district authority to coordinate methods. 
working in the various shops throughout the area, and to 
view and regulate contract prices for the various classes | 
work. It would lay down broad general rules for the gui 
ance of the committees and enforce their observance. 
would be the court of appeal in disputes between work« 
and the committees. Again, contract prices could be pai 
directly by employers throughout the area to this dist 
authority, which would carry out the general accounta 
work. Payments would in due course be finally transmitt 
to national headquarters and deposited to the workers’ cr 
in—I should hope—a bank of their own. ‘The worke 
would pay the landlord and the greengrocer by~ check~ 
their bank as the workers at Port Sunlight and many ott! 
places do. ‘The trade unions would thus become the cus# 
dians, not merely of contributions for sickness and strike ber® 
fit, but of the entire earnings of the whole industry. I =: 
not enough of a financial expert to say what would be ti! 
potentialities of such an enormous fund, but I should be su 
prised if they were not found to be very considerable. 
There remain many other duties that would fall to =| 
shop committees and the district authority—such, for examp2 
as the training of apprentices and the distribution of labor+ 
but each of these’ would require an article for itself. 
I have no desire to make extravagant claims for the pz 
posals I have made. They amount to no more than a s 
gestion for an extension of trade union activities where 
labor might exploit to the full its opportunities under exic 
ing conditions for gaining control of the workshops, and la 
ing the foundation of democratic administrative institutios 
in industry. But from the workshop it is but a step to tt! 
counting house. These new powers in industry would speer 
ily undermine the employers’ credit, which is ultimately bas: 
on their control of labor. They would, moreover, by democ 
strating their capacity for handling practical affairs, inspil| 
the people with a new confidence and win for labor a ne 
prestige; and they would generate an economic power so tn 
mendous that the doom of the wages system would no long: 
be in doubt. } : 
To the reader who will point out that the process mu 
necessarily be slow and difficult, let me say that it prowl 
will be. Fundamental economic changes always are. Loi 
since I abandoned the notion myself that the revolution wou 
be quick and easy. But just how slow the change will be 
coming depends on how long we remain content to ra | 
{ 


about the rights of democracy without organizing to should 
the responsibilities. if 
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THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


—A Department of Practice 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Social Service in Mental Cases 


UST when the spirit of social service first manifested itself 
‘in connection with Massachusetts state institutions would 
e difficult to state. The social conscience of the community 
yas actively aroused when Dorothea Dix in 1841 fought so 
aliantly and successfully for the better care and treatment 
f the state’s insane. One doubts whether this spirit of ser- 
ice, once fully aroused, ever entirely ceases its activities. In 
ny case the present high standards of care and treatment of 
xental patients in Massachusetts hospitals are doubtless the 
Itimate result of years of study and patient endeavor based 
pon this early event. 


Past records indicate that treatment of mental patients was 
onfined almost entirely to the institution; the community life 
f the patient was seldom mentioned with reference to return 
© normal home life; neither did the social causes of mental 
lisease appear to have been very seriously considered by the 
1edical profession. Gradually, improved patients were 
llowed to return to their homes; reports as to the results of 
his experiment were desirable but not easily obtainable. 
‘nowledge of social factors associated with mental disease and 
ull histories of individual cases were likewise desirable but, 
A many instances, unobtainable. Obviously, there was a very 
lefinite need in hospital organization, for such information 
must needs be obtained by a properly qualified person who 
ould work in the community. Consequently we find eugenics 
yorkers entering state hospital service whose main duty was 
o secure full data on family histories, incidentally to bring in 
eports of visiting patients. These workers were probably 
he forerunners of social service in Massachusetts hospitals. 


_ About 12 years ago two of our state hospitals engaged in 
aiter care work on a small scale. This work appears to 
lave developed spontaneously throughout the state, several 
lospitals having evolved methods whereby special needs could 
ye met. In 1913-14 a few trained social workers were ad- 
mitted to three of the larger hospitals and since then the need 
for social work has become increasingly apparent. Because 
of the newness of psychiatric social service and the various 
conceptions as to its nature and functions it did not develop 
iniformly throughout the state; social technique was lacking; 
he underlying principles of social work were not fully estab- 
ished. In 1918 the Department of Mental Diseases incor- 
gorated social service into its policy and a director was 
ippointed for the purpose of developing and coordinating state 
10spital social work. There are fifteen institutions under this 
lepartment. In 1918 six hospitals were engaged in some form 
Mf after care and social work. The Psychopathic Department 
iad a well organized force of social workers, besides students 
ind volunteers. 


_ Following a general survey of state hospitals, a program 
for intra- and extramural social service was arranged and is 
10w in process of development. There are four distinct parts 
i program, closely related to each other and to hospital 
1eeds. 


_ First, Contributions of Social Information to Hospital: 


ey 
sits 


The anamnesis, so important~in psychiatric work, is often 
given by persons who have little real knowledge of the patient. 
Frequently no relatives or friends appear at the hospital and 
histories are then unobtainable, consequently the interpretation 
of many cases was most uncertain. Through social service, 
complete histories are now possible. Information thus ob- 
tained has a direct bearing upon diagnosis and treatment and 
frequently indicates the future disposition of the case. Social 
factors relative to mental disorders are hereby clearly por- 
trayed and must eventually have an important bearing upon 
the study of mental disease in its various phases. tea 

Second, Social Case-Work: The “ art of untangling and 
reconstructing the twisted personality ” in such a manner that 
the individual can adjust himself to his environment is the 
basis of social case-work.. This process includes the formation 
of plans and advice which must be accompanied by measures 
which will make results possible. Social case-work. refers 
principally to patients living in the community, although it 
includes in-patients and their families who require social care. 
Closely associated with this work is the follow-up work, which 
consists in inducing patients to report at the hospital for 
medical supervision and treatment. . 

Third, Community Work: The extramural work of the 
social service forms a large part of its functions. “The study of 
environmental conditions with a view to readjustment proc- 
esses; cooperative work with the varions social agencies; 
attendance at outpatient clinics; supervision work; systematic 
home visiting and after care work; investigation of various 
kinds; placing and care of special patients in private families; 


cooperative work with the Red Cross in connection with ex- __ 


soldier patients, are the main divisions. 

Social work connected with the feebleminded, although 
of very recent date, is significant and rich with promise. The 
crowded conditions of our two state schools and long waiting 
lists for admission indicate that good community work would 
doubtless help very materially in solving the perplexing prob- 
lems associated with the feebleminded. Adequate and intelli- 
gent supervision appears to be the keynote to the situation 
at this time, at least from the social viewpoint. 
development of school and traveling mental clinics in the 
state doubtless a large number of persons, unknown to hos- 
pitals, will appear who need social care and guidance. 


Fourth, Educational Work: The state hospital shoulda 


be the community center from which knowledge in matters 
pertaining to mental health should be disseminated. The 
psychiatrist should be in close touch with the community, 
although he must necessarily devote the greater part of his 
time to hospital work. ‘The social service is the connecting 
link or medium through which team work between physician 
and social worker can accomplish much educationally. 

The social service of the Psychopathic Department is en- 
gaged in various forms of educational work. Special studies 
relative to employment and to the syphilis clinic are being 
conducted ; students are in training for psychiatric social work 
in this department and in other state hospitals. The facilities 
for educational work at the Psychopathic Department are 
excellent and will doubtless be effectively utilized. 
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With theas 


qui 
Cone oe service 


far as known there is no similar conference group in the — 


Monthly meetings of state hospital social workers 
at the State House. The development of social 
and educational advancement is the main purpose 
therings. General discussions, lectures by physi- 


id ta s by leaders from other fields of social work are _ 


1 features of the conference work. The late Dr. 
Southard ‘delivered several lectures to this group on the 
l f social disorders which were of inestimable 


atric social workers and which ‘will serve 


ng ne art of social service in which, he was so 
intensely interested. 


he Wiassachusntes areca ion of, State Hob 
rkers, which meets — quarterly. The educa- 


: ts of mental hygiene in its various phases, prin- | 


work, and student training are studiously 


Dance of educational work of social service 
y valuable lecture courses which are given 


f our workers to senior nurses and other special 


2 main features of the present status of Massa- 


te i social service srw growth and a 


bs fides cial students in pate: ‘Uniform sta- 
are oe Shas uniform face sheets and social 
e modeelyine principles of oe 


gail an oma spirit of Caopeiention appears 
reeien i ar social workers and com- 


; among 


f interest is the patient. The accumulation of 
e sols through case and research work 


Ag aim and purpose of psychiatric social work 
ith the patient in his social setting as intelligently 
d con: ructively as the physician deals with him in the 


st on ‘of persons for this work is based ae 
a fications relative to personality and_ education. 
llege degree i is highly desirable, it is not required 
intelligence, good education, including a course 

ed school of social work, a working knowledge 

gy, maturity of judgment, tact, and human sym- 
he main attributes which we wish to find in our 
oe social workers. | 


the a rh person who will be able to interpret ae 
a. psychiatric social work in state hospitals. 
: HANNAH Curtis. 


; out on ‘the plains of western Montana stands a tree- 
ess village with perhaps 150 inhabitants. The most promi- 
ee is the schoolhouse, tor not only the children in 


In inary the influenza raged there with great severity, 
30 that it seemed that every family in the community was 
afflicted. The schools were closed and the teachers who 
‘were not themselves stricken assisted in the work of caring 


tion at reduced prices. 
_ what has. been done: 


The person ree in addition 


the next. day. 31C 
back to town, he called the attention of the Re 7 
in Kremlin. 


gia 1 Allen, executive secretary ae the 


y nurs w Ss 


city, p oceede d at once to act. A vi 
for the town and steps were taken to 


HAVEN: 


When 1 the epidemic had run its 

nurse ‘made an examination of the childr L 

the citizens was called by the superintendent of schools 
results of this examination explained to them; the re 
explained, and also the fact that any others that cared t 
examined might have this done without cost. As usual amor 


children, most of the difficulty was bad tonsils and ade 

The people in this vicinity are at present hard-up, du 
crop failures, and the cost of sending the children to the c 
to be taken care of in the hospital, is out of the 


‘poled ot Bacau: in their own town, "tut by pa in 


take advantage of the hospital in the city. The plan 

was to have a Citizens’ Committee appointed, and to 
range for bringing doctors to the village to hold clinics. 
each operation $5 in cash was to be paid and a note given fe 
the remainder. The doctors all agreed to perform the o er 
A letter from Miss “Allen des i 


Needs for the undertaking are placed on the ‘plackbonrd| Peopl 


notify: the collecting and delivering committee what they can dona te 
and they are called for. It is interesting to note here that the d 


tions of sheets, bedding, etc., at Kremlin were the best the pe Dl } 
had. Another woman’ s committee is carefully selected to be vol 
teer assistants in the general ward when the children come fr 


al under the anesthetic and to help them in case they are nau 


and see that they are covered and entertained. The pans, ba 
etc.. owned by the Domestic percnce Department of the school | 
used. wide 


‘When I got c Kremlin they were having ‘their third of a se 
of operations. Dr, A. had operated Monday, Dr. B. and Dr. 
Wednesday and Dr.. D., Friday. The Red Cross, that is, the Home 
Service office, paid for the nurse giving the anesthetic, the nurses” 


assisting at the operations and the nurse who remained on duty r 


after care. 


The school is an ordinary four-room schoolhouse, such as is fo 
in small towns, with a cloak room off the lower hall and a | 
cipal’s office off the upper hall, over the cloak room. The 
upper hall had a northern exposure ‘with triple windows, making 
light nearly ideal. Off this hall opened two schoolrooms and to 
right a small room used-by the superintendent as his office. A 
board operating table of the correct height had been made an 
padded and placed before the windows where an ordinary school — 
table was provided with clean towels, and for holding the ether, 
instruments, bandages and gauzes. The rooms were well warmed. 
In the superintendent’s office was a three-burner oil stove, keeping a. 
kettle of water boiling and a small boiler where the extra set 0 
instruments were disinfected during an operation. ms) 


In the operating room proper were Dr. D. and two graduate 
nurses. Of the two rooms which opened off this, the first was used 
for a general ward and girls’ room. Sanitary cots were used and 
one bed. On an unused sanitary couch there was a pile of extra 
sheets, bedding and pillows. Any needs placed on the blackboar 
in this room were cared for by the woman’s committee in the genera 
ward. All hot water bottles had been loaned. Each child furnish 
two towels. At the door of this room leading into the operating 
room proper was the cot on which the children received the anestheti 
given by another nurse, and as soon as the child was seedy, ae 
doctor lifted it on to the operating table. 

The other schoolroom was the boys’ ward. The fourth nurse a 
tended the wards, preparing the children for the operation and 
staying with them as they came from under the influence of the. 
anesthetic. Home-made screens were made sanitary by being cov-. 
ered with sheets on each side. Of course this is an old‘idea. They 
were used for undressing and emergency toilet use. Some parents — 
were allowed in the wards. After an operation each child wa 
kept in bed twenty-four hours. 


The paperint nde, and a man Tana by Rees stayed nig 
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FUTURE PUPILS AND FUTURE TEACHERS 


The Federal Bureau of Education is teaching health through a series of attractive pamphlets and circulars 


prepared by the Child Health Organization of America. [ f 1 
of the cow or the coffee pot, is a morning question for the kindergarten, according to the first drawing. 


Who has had milk for breakfast? Are you on the side 


The 


second picture suggests that training in the normal schools for teaching health raises personal health practices. 


with the ward nurse and a volunteer woman assistant appointed by 
the superintendent. At the time of my visit there were sixteen 
operations performed and everything was done with order, business 
efficiency, despatch and quietness. 

_ ‘After a day’s operations another committee came in and cleaned 
“the operating rooms and the wards as fast as a whole room was 
“emptied. Two boys volunteered as messengers with their cars for 
the day. The door leading to the second floor of the schoolhouse 
“hada large placard that admittance was positively forbidden. .The 
stairway was so arranged that the superintendent could see if any 
one who was not eligible for admittance started to come up. 

_ The lower part of the schoolhouse was used as a waiting-room 
and consultation room. The schoolhouse was placed on the basis 
‘of a small military hospital and rules were rigidly enforced. After 
“the first day no parent was allowed in the. operating room. One 
woman came to thé superintendent saying that she was accustomed 
to seeing operations and wanted’ to be in the room with her child. 
It was the first operation performed. The woman had to be carried 
from the rcom twice on account of ether. The second mother said 
that ether did not disturb her at all and insisted on coming in with 
“her child, but the blood over the child’s face and the doctor’s hands 
upset her almost to the point of hysteria. These two samples were 
enough to make ebyious the necessity of the discipline adopted. 

_ Adults who wished to attend this clinic were made perfectly wel- 
come. ‘Their arrangements, however, were made with the doctor 
privately. Some people came in for many miles at this time to 
“consult with the doctor or to have some operation performed. Of 
‘course these were all minor operations, the majority being for tonsils, 
adenoids, a few circumcisions and clipped tongues. ‘There were 
‘several adult examinations. 


Miss Allen’s letter ends, “I am trying to get something 
worked out’ in the way of a dental clinic, and when that is 
‘perfected will let you know.” Epwin G. EKLUND. 


A Practicable Program 


) J N a recent issue of the S. C. A. A. News, the house organ 

4 of the State Charities Aid Association of New York, 

Homer Folks outlines the ‘‘ practical and patriotic”? program 
of health measures given below. ‘The question at the end sug- 
gests that it is “‘ practicable” as well. 


In these days when radical differences of opinion are being thrust 
forward so violently, may it not be well to ask—on what are we all 
agreed? Do we not all agree as to the following? 

1. That the consensus of scientific opinion as to demonstrated 
methods of preventing disease should be carried into effect, unless 
the financial considerations involved are prohibitive, or the admin- 
istrative problems impracticable. 

2. ‘That thére should be available for the sick, within accessible 
distance and without prohibitive cost, authoritative diagnosis, the 
-essentials of sound medical treatment and intelligent nursing. 

3. That persons “unable by their labor to maintain themselves ” 
‘and without resources, should be certain of receiving, on application, 
prompt, adequate, discriminating, constructive aid from either private 
‘or public sources. 

_ 4. That every member of the community should be informed, by 
a variety of methods, as to the important factors making for vigor- 

ous and long life, and that this should be done repeatedly until 
ithese facts become matter of common knowledge. 


5. That every school child should be physically examined by a 
competent and conscientious physician not less frequently than once 
a year; that any suggestions resulting from such examinations should 
be conveyed to the child’s parents; and should be followed up pref-— 
erably through public health nurses until carried into effect; that 
parents should receive such advice and aid if any as may be neces- 
sary to secure this result. 


6. That for every person showing evidence of mental deficiency 


or disturbance there should be available at stated intervals within 


accessible distance and without cost competent expert consultation ~~ 


and diagnosis, and if needed social service, and that for those found 
by such examination and diagnosis to be in need of institutional 
care such care should be provided by the state. 

7. That every child whose physical, mental, or moral develop- 
ment appears to be abnormal should be the subject of careful, expert 
study, and that such steps as are fitted to correct such abnormality 
and to safeguard the child should be promptly taken. 

8.\ That every prospective mother should be informed as to what 
prenatal measures will promote the welfare of the prospective child; 
and that after the birth of the child, the mother should receive in- 
formation as to what measures will conserve its health and develop- 
ment, and such aid as may be necessary, if any, to give it proper care. 


9. That public and private institutions should be so conducted 


as to accomplish the objects for which they are established, and 
should be at all times clean and sanitary, and humanely admin- 
istered, and so conducted as to exert an educational effect upon their 
inmates, and, in order that the community may know that such is 
the case, that they should be open to inspection by the state. 


Social welfare work is simply taking the next steps toward the 
things we all believe in. 


Query: If we all are in favor of these things why not have them? 


A Superintendent of Health 


Be eowin G a health survey of Memphis, Mayor 
Rowlett Paine has planned to secure the services of 
a thoroughly equipped public health expert to serve the city. 
as a medical engineer and health efficiency man. He will be 
expected to correct defects in the milk and water supply, to 
handle any epidemic which may occur and to take care of the 
medical relief of the city. He must also have a social view- 
point, for the problems of housing and all conditions affecting 
the health ‘of the community will come under his range of 
action. 

The amount the city is allowed to pay the superintendent of 
health is fixed by ordinance not to exceed $3,000 per year. To 
secure a man of the required ‘training and experience. the 
mayor has completed arrangements with the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Tennessee whereby the health ex- 
pert will occupy a new chair of public health in that institution 
and receive an additional salary therefrom. Working in close 
cooperation, it is believed that this arrangement between the 
city government and the university, will be to the distinct 
benefit of each, as well as to the city as a whole. Students 
in training will receive their classroom instruction under the 
health expert as professor of public health and will do their 
field work under the same individual as a city official. 


comes from the New England textile region of 
ee the four-day week. ‘That is taken to 
werproduction in certain textiles. Yet we are 
aving talk about labor shortage, and in certain 
pees is probably real. It is in fact a familiar 


eoeeaived, The wheat rather’ is organized, the 
t is organized, but the marts in which men and 


ent. The telegraph, the telephone, ae railroad, 
house might as well never have been invented so 
utility to the organization of a national labor 
concerned. 


n arresting situation. The United States in many 
the forefront of industrial development. No 
superior manufacturing facilities, Yet none of the 
countries is so backward in the matter of national 
employment conditions. We are a congerie of 
ommunities—to a certain extent we are merely an 
ed aggregation of separate industries. We have no 
knowing what employment conditions are. A few 
made a beginning. The federal government under 
aulus started the United States Employment Serv- 
might have brought intelligence to bear on this 


e Employment Service to relative impotence. ‘This 
e about at a season when the readjustment from a 
condition is being made to more normal circum- 

On the road which other nations may walk with 
ion, we must proceed blindfolded by our own choice. 
servations are elicited by the reports on employ- 
hed by the British Labor Gazette. The British 
‘Labor traces month by month conditions in all 
1 industries. The last available number of the 
1ounces that the percentage of unemployed work 
ed and unskilled, covered by the Unemployment 
act, fell from 3. 63 per cent on March 26 to 2. 80 


- For 
the iste of Labor has just made a danceents 
es desiring to start new industries concern- 


ises in various localities. A service such as that is so 
y desirable that it is almost inconceivable that it 
uld e lacking i in a country as advanced industrially as the 
ited States. But in truth we are scarcely aware that the 
of such an undertaking exists. Great Britain, how- 
only knows its own situation, but also keeps in touch 
conditions in other countries which have national employ- 
exchanges. “Thus the same Gazette reports the avail- 
facts from the leading European countries as well as 
Australasia. 

Unrest may be subsiding in this country, but if history is 
y value in forecasting the future, it is certain that unem- 
1ent after great prosperity breeds discontent of the most 
gerous quality. It is, moreover, impossible to deal reason- 
y with unemployment unless the facts are comprehensively 
cnown. So clear is this that the first work assigned the Inter- 
ational Labor Conference under the League of N ations was 
the drafting of plans for employment exchanges in all the 
Allied countries. A well-manned and intelligently conceived 
system of employment exchanges is essential to ascertaining 
the truth. The latest moves in the textile field give new em- 
phasis to the national necessity of knowing and of acting upon 

that truth. WV. oC 


* the schools are: Truman Currell of Ohio State Univers: 


em. Economy, falsely conceived, has, however, 


ie A F: actory Une . 
N its recently opened “ Industrial University * 
year Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio. 

taking the education of more students than are in the 

versity of Wisconsin. It has an enrollment of 6,200 an 
faculty of 117 members. The classrooms occupy three floc 
of a huge factory-like building. Classes are in session fro 

7 A.M to II P. M. The subjects range from Ameri 

tion classes for aliens and grade school studies to post 

uate technical courses. “There are four schools—Amer 
zation, production, commerce, sales and household arts. 

The position of educational director is held by A. C. 
rocks, a graduate of Baldwin-Wallace and Mount Uni 

leges and the Case School of Applied Science. The h 


production; H. A. King, formerly assistant branch manager 
for the Goodyear Company at Chicago, sales; J. A. Custer, 
formerly of Lawrence College, commerce; Julia Molnex 
household arts; J. W. Harrah, formerly of Ohio State 
versity, De peritnizalion: The six apprentice courses, fo: 
chinists, draftsmen, bricklayers, electricians, plumbers a 
ners, in the production school, are under the direction of 
A. susie of the Carnegie Institute of Saves: 


Bs ate economics, ta se ep economics, C 
rate organization, industrial management, Goodyear or 
zation and management, and labor; finance, including acc 
ing, bookkeeping and costs and statistics; “mathematics: 
ing algebra, slide rule, trigonometry and calculus ; phys 
electricity; the psychology of personality in business; ci 
commercial | geography ; commercial history; rubber ma 
turing practice. The commerce school offers courses in fa 
tory costs and accounting and a broad commercial and s #f 
tarial training for girls. The household arts school offers 

cooking, sewing, dressmaking, hygiene, hygiene of clo } 
and household economics. Special courses are French < 
social service. @ 


apprentice courses for machinists and eicne Bes er iter: . 
ing the machinists course must be at least sixteen years old, 
must have completed the grammar grades, and must pass 
physical examination. Preference is given to the sons | 
Goodyear employes. The course is three years in length. E 
boy spends 36 hours a week in the shop, and during tk 
course he masters every machine operation and completely. a 
quires the machinists’ trade. Five hours a week are given 
to school work, including mathematics, English, drawing, 
physics and economics. Four hours a week are spent in p 
sical training and one hour in a social club meeting. 
his 46-hour week the beginner i is paid at the rate of 35 cents 
an hour, with a 2 YZ cent raise every six months. When the 
apprentice can qualify as an “ industrian” he becomes eli 
ible to the six dollar a day minimum factory wage. An 
dustrian must be at least 18 years old, must have been 
part of the Goodyear organization for six months, and m 
be an American citizen, either native or naturalized. 
Applicants for the apprentice course in draftsmanship must 
be eighteen years of age or older, and must have a high school 
education or its equivalent.. A boy entering the school is on 
probation for the first three months. The course consists 0: 
36 hours a week of drafting room practice, which culminat 
in the third year in the working out by individuals or groups — 
of thesis machine designs. Mathematics, puetsn and eco 


| 
j 


: 
) 
; 
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omics are important supplementary studies for the draftsmen, 
and in addition time is given to machine shop work, factory 
visits, the study of rubber products and physical training. Ap- 
_ prentice draftsmen are started in at $75 a month, and upon 
qualifying as “‘industrians” they become eligible to the $135 
“monthly minimum salary. However, in the case of both 
machine shop and drafting apprentices the difference between 
the apprentice school wages and the minimum factory wage 
scale is withheld until the completion of the course. This 
means that each boy graduating from these apprentice classes 
will receive from fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars in 
-alump sum. Upon graduation a boy is given a position, if 


he so desires, in the Goodyear organization, or he may go 
on into the engineering or production squadrons of the pro- 


‘duction school, where he receives higher training for execu- 


tive work. 


_ The Goodyear University is an important exemplification 
- of the recent tendency towards tying up theory with actual 
factory practice. ‘There is a growing realization of the recip- 


- rocal benefits to be gained when the technical student has 


access to the factory where production is actually being car- 
“ried on and when the factory is closely in touch with the 
school where fresh knowledge is constantly being gained by 


experimentation and research. ‘Technical schools, notably 


- sent their students out for field work in the industries. 


_ the engineering school of the University of Cincinnati, have 
The 
" Massachusetts Institute of Technology has recently adopted 
"a plan by which it may be retained as a consultant by the 
‘industries. “The Goodyear plan, which makes school and fac- 


_ tory practically a unit, carries this tendency a step further. 


An Expert’s Profit-Sharing Plan 


_ OGER BABSON believes in the law of equal reactions, 
carrying it far out of the realm of material things, out- 
running the good Sir Isaac by many leagues, and applying 
it to things social, ethical and economic. Hear him: “ What 


~ we get out of life is simply a-reaction of what we put into 


or apprentice for the first two years. 


f, 


it.” How he puts his belief into practice may best be told 

by a description of the employment policies of Babson’s Sta- 
' tistical Organization, a going concern with about 200 em- 
_ ployes in the village of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

The newcomer in Babson’s plant is regarded as a student 
For example, a girl 
_ having a fair high school education but no knowledge of 

typewriting or stenography may be engaged at five dollars 
a week to learn typing, doing most of her practice on “ com- 
_ pany time.” At the end of three months she may take up 
_ stenography and her weekly wage becomes ten dollars, and, 
as soon as she can take dictation, twelve dollars. After this 
_ she will be progressively advanced. Some girls receive mar- 
ket wages, together with this modified form of schooling, be- 
' fore the two years of apprenticeship are completed. When 
that period is completed the student becomes a “ graduate co- 
operator,” receives the going wage and shares in the Babson 
_ profit-sharing plan. 
Out of the profits of an average year $50,000 is set aside, 
presumably for the stockholders: ‘Then $5,000 a month is 
passed to reserve for necessary additions, etc. (The organi- 
zation is now erecting a fine building on a very large block 
of land in the center of the town, for the better accommo- 
dations of its business and social interests at a cost of $150,- 
000.) After reserving the $50,000 plus $60,000 mentioned 
above from the year’s earnings of say $250,000, the balance 
is split fifty-fifty between the stockholders and the employes, 
so that the latter receive $70,000 as “ deferred salary.” This 
is in addition to the regular salaries which have already been 
charged against expense for the year. This amount again is 
divided three-fourths and one-fourth, three-fourths going to 
the full members of the organization and the remaining one- 
fourth being allotted to department heads for distribution to 
all employes on the basis of merit, regardless of length of 
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service. This distribution begins in February of each year, 
but to avoid the long wait of a full year for the beginners 
on small salaries a distribution is made on June 1, based on 
earnings during April and May, and similarly in August 
and October. This distribution, however, is made from only 
one-half of the apprentices’ share; the other half, as stated, 
comes in the annual profit sharing in February. — 

In 1916 the amount distributed to employes was about 27 
per cent of their salaries, the second year 31 per cent, the 
third year 37 per cent and the past year 42.6 per cent. The 
table below gives an idea of the results of the scheme upon 
individual compensation: 


APPRENTICES (Including 
Yearly Deferred Bonus 
Salary Salary Bi-monthly) Total 
MDy PAST iis Siciaee aig loss $494. me $157 $651 
Stenographer ........ 523 177 700 
Asst. Dept. Head..... 1100 464 1564 
Department Head.... 3281 564 3845 
Se SALESIMAM |. is'otelsiaresnisce recs 2714 389 3103 
GRADUATE COOPERATORS 
SLC Ra ea ae $587 $248 $145 $980 
Stenographer ........ 862 367 209 1438 
Asst. Dept. Head..... 1637 696 197 2530 
Department Head..... 3457 1471 494 5422 
Salesman -wractecislnare oc 4646 1081 323 


The salesmen referred to are the men who sell the Babson 
service to the financial and industrial public. I understand 
that a salesman receives a commission in addition to his sal- 
ary and bonus. 

If it is objected that some of the first and second year ap- 
prentices do not receive living wages it should be remem- 
bered that if they were in business school where no allow- 
ance could be made for the services they render they would 


receive no wages and would pay tuition besides, and most | 


of these young people live at home. 
A “day off” for good reason is not counted against the 


time of an apprentice, but an abuse of the absence privilege | 
would militate against the amount of bonus to be received. 


The monthly earnings of the organization are posted in the 
main hall where anyone is at liberty to examine them. Re- 
quests for increases in pay are also posted. The result is that 


most raises are initiated by the management. 


The cooperators’ meetings bi-weekly give opportunity for a 
perfect free play in discussion, especially with the free use of 


anonymous questions from the suggestion box. In addition 


there are many provisions for the social and recreational wel- | 


fare of the employes. 


Surely this combination at Wellesley Hills of apprentice- 
ship, education, profit-sharing and a kind of welfare work that 
makes for individual betterment and personal efficiency rather | 
than dependence and parasitism would seem to promise well 


in principle at least for any concern with large prosperity 
and a fairly American and intelligent body of workers. 


Horace H. Howe. 


The Labor Party on Housing 


fs HERE has always been a shortage in the supply of suit- 
able houses for workingmen, says a report of the special 
problems committee of the New York state Labor party. 
Therefore relief measures must not only go beyond such feeble 


attempts to curb rent profiteering as were made by the New _ 


York legislature in its recent session—they must go beyond 
the present emergency entirely. The fundamental difficulty, 
according to the report, is that investments in wage-earners’ 
houses have never been as profitable as investments in expen- 
sive apartment houses and office buildings. Remedies designed 
to touch this central difficulty are proposed in a housing plat- 
form which has been adopted by the Labor party. Some of 
the suggestions may be summarized as follows: 


6050, a 
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ng ventures which. do not benefit the workers. 


‘and local boards in cities, On these boards there 
representatives of the organized workers, both in general 
building trades, and actual working class tenants. 
The sta e, cities and towns should be enabled to go into the busi- 
s of buil ng, owning and renting houses... This competition 


shot d take by right of eaicet domaih outlying land in 
' probable housing development, so that the unearned in- 
ld go to the community. 

ng corporations of actual building workers, includ- 
Cc fs, construction engineers and manual workers, should 
ganized to carry on building operations as a public service, 
lirection of the housing boards. 
program has the merit of flexibility; it holds out the 
: different plans being worked out in different 
different times. The final suggestion, which 
inspiration in the Manchester building guild, 
ultimate development which is hoped for. 
autonomous ne Bgaenes is to be 


a maximum cooperation peels effectiveness in pro- 
1g un s. Vel 


oa eae gecenely made under the auspices of the 
rk Council and the Central Branch Employment 
nt of the Y. W. C. A. of New York city. For 


of the investigation said, ‘Send us several college 
Seely jobs. We will give them the 


A 


s equipment to even the brightest of operators. 
are indicative of the present tendency towards 
orewoman’s responsibilities, in recognition of the 
foreman or forewoman is the most important 
chain of production. Of course the forewoman’s 


of | Balers the position of forewoman is both attain- 


elations offer a field in which women are frequently 
nd as heads or assistants in personnel departments, 
1 som such capacity as nurse, lunchroom manager, recrea- 


or ee or teacher. The report states that women prob- 


1 are is an innovation, and hence the fecsaans prejudice 
st women has failed to operate. A well known industrial 


here is no question in my mind that where women are employed 
any extent, a well- -equipped woman should be in charge of the 
nel work for them, and I invariably make this recommenda- 
the firms I deal with. I have seen many changes from the 
the woman as head, but have yet to see one in the opposite 
ct except where special conditions prevailed. 

ther fields of activity for the trained women which were 
disclosed by the investigation include the designing of women’s 
clothing, which is practically a woman's trade; sales work, 
particularly in the garment trades; advertising, laboratory 
work, office management and drafting. In drafting It is stated 
that women are becoming “ astonishingly adept.” 


oe insurance companies, ad 8 sates is Fotie clase! 
, instead of being used as they are now for more profitable — 


ranting of state credit should be administered by a state 


“extortionate hold” of manufacturers of building — 


manager of a corset factory that was visited in | 


l desirable from the standpoint of opportunity for — 


use of factory workers, in addition to its old 


centers in isolated regions,—mill villages of the 


How 
ever, nearly one-half of these. forty-seven ‘reported that 
were considering the question of giving vacations. § 


fixed through conference with hs department head. 


9 of the 250 fac ited w 
cutive or technical wor ke aaa 


on as a result of its war saeperietic in uni 
ew method in its industrial work, Iti is es 
ing itself in the midst of women workers instead « 
card to them to come to its uptown building. In 
cities —Richmond, New Orleans, Cincinnati, J 
Pittsburgh, Worcester, St. Louis and Chicago,—it bh 
buildings in the heart of the industrial section rege 
ustr I 


at the general city headquarters. It is cc 


ing towns of West Virginia, and among the fruit pickit 

and canning industries of the Pacific Coast. To be of: 
service to the itinerant fruit pickers presented an unu val 
problem. The industrial service center had to 
portable, house traveling from place to place with i 
ers. In like manner the center had to travel down to 
docks in order to be of use to the fish packers. ‘ 


Another innovation is the method of management | oe 
new industrial service centers. The directing board. of 
members is made up of five Y. W. C. A. volunteer 
who are representative women of the city, and five rep 
tatives ae the girls themselves. 


+ 


Mae ons for Rapin Worke 
Ne oN: with full pay for factory workers are é 


given in an increasing number of industries, acco 
to the results of a questionnaire recently sent out by the Ind 
trial Relations Association of America. ‘The association 
ceived 106 replies from a wide range of industries scatte: 
throughout the country. Thirty-eight concerns reported 
ing factory workers vacations with pay, twenty-one: gave Mies 3 
tions without pay and forty-seven gave no vacations. 


firms solved the problem of vacations by closing down « 
tirely for one or two weeks. The slack season, mainly in 
August and September, was chosen by many for vacation: 
periods. In one organization Christmas week was vacatic 
weet in another the workers were ser to name the 


take a vacation without pay if fhe so piney ‘the time he 


A Day’s Work on the Farm 


AGS the East is proved effete, in a comparison of a 
standard day’s work on the farm in western New York 
and in central Illinois. Not only are larger teams and im- 
plements in general use in Illinois, ‘ ‘but even where the im: 
plements and teams are of the same size one man in Illin : 


accomplished more per day in nearly every operation tha 
does one workman in New York.”. The statement is mad 


by the United States Department of Agriculture in a recent | 
bulletin entitled The Standard Day’s Work in Central Thli- | 
nois. During the winter of 1918 and 1919 reports were ob- 
tained from nearly 600 farmers in McLean county, Illinois, 
concerning their rate of doing work. The bulletin contains 
tables from which one may learn the average number of acres 
covered per day by these Illinois. farmers in all the different 
operations, plowing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, bind- 
ing, etc., according to the size of the implement or team used. 


he. most’ ‘revolutionary. thine happening in 
education today is the consolidation of rural 
ill-kept, ‘unpainted, bare and 


n the ramshackle, 
school, with ais 
gives way in ape Canine Ma lets to the 


. attend by providing them transportation, an Bers 
en given to the children of that Seger ee may, 
ffe alee cencure fives cet Fa 2 


When 
‘every. enn aes means et only 


d for consolidation, the real magnitude of 
Ss apparent. Part of the expense has been 
a whole, the last legislature appropriat- 
ther consolidation, One-half of this sum 


sed or teachers’ salaries, the other half to buy equip-— 


This is, of course, a small part of the total. outlay 
necessa: the greater portion of this is provided by the local | 
taxpaye themselves. Despite this growth of consolidation 
are ont II 000 one-room school buildings in the state. 


ate ee et thet Nebiaie F; armer, recently: ‘told the Nak 
onal Rural School Conference, pried at the Towa State 
chers’ Colleges ifr es | 


ate school buildings erected are too small. It seems. 
perience that a consolidated school grows ‘rap- 
; time will shave double the number of pupils 
in. the one-room country schools, So make it a little larger 
ou think necessary. ! 


the rural community is not thickly Famine one will have the 
lem ofa small school and a short distance to haul the pupils, 
long distance and a big school. The solution will depend 
on local conditions, especially on the roads, but if automobile 
can be used the year round it will be only a minor trouble. 


my personal feeling that a consolidated school without a high 
1001 is practically nothing accomplished. I know of just such 
jools, but they have all of the disadvantages of consolidation 
hout any of the a aede Rs They might as well be one-room 
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nd well-equipped consolidated school, Sepnne: 


tlay of money but. the conversion of a com- — 


splendor. ‘The gypsies fixed their eyes keen! upo 


on. along with me. 


Here followed a guttural medley of sou ds 


A CONSOLIDATION STORY 


From 17 in 1912 to 340 in February, 1920, shows Iowa’s endorsement of consolidated rural schools. 
} and April additional consolidations were reported at the rate of one a day. 


_ town or Seyilage school may take care ye ‘h 
1 was well illustrated by one school in Mi 
hat. often the country boy feels backward 
school 1 ite in the fall when he has been kept out by n 
work. In a school at Pequot, Minn., they. have a special c 
teacher whose sole duty consists in helping these boys O- 
with their back work. Another interesting plan for rural 8¢ 
the. short” course for farm men and boys maintained 
‘months, each winter, as at the Alta, Ia., school. 
In the next few years the automobile is going to p Ly 
part in the success of consolidated schools, and so I” 
present - road building program of the state and nationa go" 
is the greatest boon to consolidation of anything in 
Your’ county superintendent can talk good roads ane 
furthering the eopectetate school programe 


Pa 


The goes Tribe in- 


: r HROUGH the open doorway ofa shore! 
_becurtained windows came De aad Officer 


RaW ust 


he uecbrsided pens ae 
went on tending the silver samovar. Lit 
his cards into the lap of his sister Ruby’s | 


haired intruder who said: 


How many of school age? eget Oe 6 and 16? 
_ What are your names? Ruby? Yes. And Nicolas? 
pest ve eet to go ‘to school an 


tows 


“Nice, I like my children to eae Good: ee 


Nicolas obediently followed Red. Murphy 
eager for the new adventure. _ ay 
Here was a strange spectacle. The child en 
band of Gypsies were being compelled. to g 
town. authorities. Ordinarily, the BBN of 
insoluble problem for a community. -Gypsies 
from almost all other people. Of a nomad 
wander from place to place eking out an ex 
as best they can. The “boss” of the tribe is 
himself. Towns have not known how to de 
independent transients. As a rule, Gypsies pre 
for the rights of others, employing the old ‘ 
fittest” policy regardless of law and order. 
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celebrate their brief visitation by numerous thefts, often by 
more serious crimes. ‘This leads to sudden activity by the 
police. Everybody tries to get them to move on. ‘The atti- 
tude of the local administration is to “pass the buck” to 
the next community. Courts dislike to try Gypsy cases be- 
cause it is so hard to keep the defendants within the juris- 
diction of the court. Summons go unheeded, bail is jumped, 
and if the guilty are sentenced, they play havoc with the dis- 


 cipline of the local jail. 


Hence, it seemed an unmitigated evil when twenty families 
of Gypsies, comprising two bands, arrived in Fall River, 
Mass., in the early spring of this year. One of these bands 
was made up of the usual fortune-telling, thieving Gypsies 
so well known throughout the world. The local police soon 
made things so hot for them that they decamped in _ haste. 
The other band was of a different order; the members of it 
were employed as coppersmiths and proved quite law-abiding. 
The police tried to move them on also, but in vain. The 
Board of Health, finding that the wanderers were living in 
stores, forced them to move into tenements. A child pro- 
tective agency, called in by the police and intended as a de- 
vice for starting the Gypsies moving, learned that the chil- 
dren were.startlingly without education and called upon the 
He saw an opportunity for 
service. Why not compel the children to come to school? 
Hence the visit of Truant Officer Murphy, above described. 

‘Two attendance officials were sent out and altogether seven- 
teen children, ranging in age from six to sixteen, were 
brought in. There was no alternative for the Gypsy. If 
he desired to remain in town, he must send his children to 
school. The law required it. “Well, he was willing. Learn- 
ing could be used to advantage to make life pleasanter for the 
Gypsy, so parents smiled and the children went to school. 
And these children were placed in a special class by them- 
selves. But the concentrated odor of seventeen such children 
soon proved too much for the teacher, and so the children 
were distributed through a large class. This proved a for- 
tunate change, permitting the Gypsy children to become 
acquainted at first hand with the customs and manners of 
typical American children, who treated the Gypsies just as 
if they were not vagabonds, shrouded in mystery, but as they 
would Mike O’Grady and Abe Finkelstein. There was no 
class distinction. 


The Gypsies eagerly participated in the general exercises of 
the class, such as singing and physical drills. When it came 
time to recite, however, they went to a separate room, first 
the older, then the younger children. All of them were pre- 
cocious, except two who were patently mentally defective. 
Bright and eager to learn, they quickly mastered some of the 
more simple rudiments of spelling, numbers and reading. 
Though at first not one was able to write his or her name, 

their progress in writing was extraordinary for two months. 
They accomplished in those. two months what ordinary chil- 
dren take a year to do. The explanation may be that these 
Gypsy children have had to think for themselves a great deal. 

All of the children, except one, were eager to come to 
school, and attended regularly. Occasionally one was tardy, 
the excuse sometimes being that he had slept late that morn- 
ing. ‘Then too, the parents seemed glad that their children 
were being educated. One mother sent a two-year-old boy 
to school with his brother and was extremely vexed because 

the teacher would not allow the child to remain. 


Social agencies doing protective work with’ children have 
always shown a keen interest in the welfare of Gypsy chil- 
dren, but have never been able to accomplish much on ac- 
count of the transiency of the families. ‘The same handicap 
has usually precluded the enforcement of reform by legal 
means. Gypsies have often proved a menace, but they are 
human and have as much right to live their lives as others. 
As parents they possess as much affection for their children 
as other people do. With a little education good citizens 
could be made from this apparently destructive group. This 
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has never been tried, so far as I know, but the Fall Rive 
experiment indicates the possibilities. i 
Of course, the class of Gypsy children described was maa 
possible only through the prolonged stay of these Gypsies > 


Fall River. But Gypsies generally go into winter quarter 
especially in the North, and ample opportunity is afforde 
the place where they hibernate to give their neglected chi 
dren the rudiments of an education. ‘The Gypsy is not 
criminal. He possesses the capacity for becoming a good cit 
zen; but he has never been “ Americanized.” ‘The resull 
‘of the effort of the Fall River school department may } 


children still passionately loved their Gypsy clothes and th 
free vagabondage. But they had grown to be neat in pe 
sonal appearance and evinced a desire to please their teache: 
whom they had learned to like. Perhaps a seed of disconter: 
with their nomadic existence may have been sown which wi’ 
flower later and prevent them from following blindly in tf 
footsteps of their parents. Such an incident as that of Rut 
courteously begging the teacher’s pardon for passing in fror 
of her gives a glimpse of gentleness in natures reputedly harsh 
Of course, this experiment is merely a stray bit of testimonr 
as to what might be done, but if every community woul. 
enforce the attendance of these children at school t 
Gypsy might succumb through his second generation to Ame 
ican standards. RicHarp K. Gopwin. ' | 


In Kentucky Schools 


ENTUCKY schools will, it is probable, take a greai 
stride forward as a result of legislation enacted by thi 
recent legislature. There will be an educational survey ¢ 
the schools of the state as the result of one law, to be made b 
non-resident experts and to include all educational institutionn 
supported wholly or in part from public funds. Ten thow 
sand dollars was appropriated for this purpose. Another law 
is likely to cause a revolution in the standards of rural schools! 
It establishes non-partisan county school boards of five meny 
bers each, to be elected from the county at large. Thess 
boards can establish school districts and appoint county super 
intendents and teachers. ‘The bill fixes minimum school rat 
at twenty-five cents and a minimum salary for county super 
intendent of $1,200. 
Another law provides for the appointment of school atte 
dance officers and makes attendance compulsory up to the age 
of sixteen, unless the boy or girl has finished the eighth grade 
There are some conditions under which the boy or girl ma 
work between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. However 
there must be substantiated evidence as to the age and physica: 
fitness of the children if they are to receive permits to work 
Physical education was made a part of the school course is 
all schools. Other laws sought to take the boards of educa: 
tion in cities of the third and fourth classes out of politics: 
The board in Louisville has been out of politics for some years 
A minimum salary of $75 a month was established for publi« 
school teachers. This is more than double the minimunr 
salary in many counties at present. 


race city council of Wilmersdorf, a suburb of Berlin: 
recently decided to build theaters in connection with two 
of the public schools for the production, outside of schoo: 
hours, of plays suitable for children. Like many German 
towns, Wilmersdorf has a municipal theater and has for some 
years given matinee performances from public funds, ticket# 
for which were distributed through the public schools. 


aie HE New York state legislature, in the last week of it: 
session, passed the bill [see the Survey for April 17, pag 
101] establishing an expert commission of sixteen members ; 
study and propose a revision of the children’s laws of tha 


state. Governor Smith has signed it. 


THE HUMAN CosTs OF THE WAR 


By Homer Folks. Harper & Brothers. 326 
pp. Illustrated. Price $2.25; by mail of 
the Survey $2.50. 


Although Homer Folks was in the Red 
Sross service in France, his book on The 
Juman Costs of the War is not, like Mr. 
Yavison’s, for example, and many others, 
mere Red Cross publicity. Obviously no 
yublicity bureau has had anything to do 
with its opinions and marshalling of facts. 
Ake Gibbs’ Now It Can Be Told and 
<eynes’s Economic Consequences of the 
eace, this is a book to be owned and read— 
ind like them it is readable. Mr. Folks’ 
ubject is as important as theirs, and his 
ompetence is unquestionable. 

This is not to say that it is the last word 
yn the subject. Quite the contrary. One 
night wish, for instance, that there were 
nore frequent indications that the Allies 
jave not hadall of the human costs to bear. 
Notwithstanding a reference in passing to 
he devastated area in East Prussia, a full 
age quotation about the increase of tuber- 
sulosis in Germany, a hypothetical inclusion 
9f the shortage of babies in the central em- 
Sires to make up a total of ten million empty 
sradles in Europe, and one or two other 
sasual allusions, the point of view, as well 
as the objective evidence, is that of the Al- 
lied nations. Perhaps this unconscious per- 
jistence of the war psychology will on the 
whole help to insure a wider and more sym- 
Dathetic reading, but it seems to the re- 
viewer a defect. 

_ Another obvious defect is the omission of 
maps. American readers know their map 
9f Europe, no doubt, better than they did five 
years ago, but it would contribute greatly 
o the vividness of what is already a vivid 
and interesting narrative to have in the vol- 
me itself a few simple outline maps, espe- 
ially of the Balkans, where the shifting of 
doundaries since 1912 leaves everybody ex- 
sept F. H. Simonds alittle confused and 
Jependent on such aids to memory. 

_ Mrz. Folks has not written for social work- 
srs, except as they happen also to be citi- 
zens, with ordinary human interests and a 
normal reaction to the big world situation. 
His book wil! be of value a generation 
hence as the presentation of a cross section 
9f the social conditions of western Europe 
at the moment when the greatest war of his- 
tory ended. By a dramatic coincidence it 
was on Armistice Day that he began his 
journey from Paris to Italy and the Balkans. 
de had expert associates—sanitarian, epide- 
iological, statistical, stenographic, linguis- 
ic, and photographic. Everywhere on his 
journey he was hospitably received. Accu- 
mulated experiences of public officials and 
relief commissions were poured profusely 
into his receptive hopper. At many places 
he was the first to come, and what he saw 
was the very inception of the new life after 
the war, the foundations of reconstruction, 
the damage before the débris had been 
cleared away. Yet it is not a bewildering 
and meaningless mass of human wreckage 
that the book presents. By no means the 
least indication of the author’s competence 
for his task is the fact that he prepared 
carefully in advance—as his year’s experi- 
ence in France specifically and his many 
years in America more generally enabled 
him to do—an outline of the various ways 
in which war is likely to cause distress in 
an invaded country. He knew what to look 
for, what not to take for granted, what 
things meant when he saw them, and for 
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what to make allowances wherever he went. 

As a public official and as an executive 
social worker, Homer Folks had learned that 
in peace as well as in war “ the worst pos- 
sible conditions of human suffering are en- 
tirely compatible with complete external 
calm and with complete confidence on the 
part of the authorities that all is going 
quite well, or at least as well as can be 
expected.” He takes occasion to point out 
that “even in the most humane and socially 
minded countries there is only the slightest 
general realization of the amount of extreme 
poverty and of preventable disease.” Evi- 
dently, therefore, to estimate in such parts 
of Europe as could be reached the net re- 
sults of the war upon human welfare re- 
quired study as well as observation. : 

It is this study—preceding, underlying, 
and following the exceptional opportunity 
for observation—that gives unique value to 
the volume. What we have is not a succes- 
sion of harrowing scenes but a real explana- 
tion of what happened to the people. The 
chapters dealing with particular countries— 
Serbia, Belgium, France, Italy, Greece— 
give evidence of such study, but they might 
conceivably have been written by others. It 
is the closing chapters on War and the Chil- 
dren, War Exiles and Home Comings, War, 
Best Friend of Disease, and Civilization’s 
Indictment of War, that reveal the person- 
ality and special experience which have 
fitted Mr. Folks to tell this story better than 
it has been told or than it is likely to be 
told by another. In the next to the last chap- 
ter he refers to the millennium which was 
on its way in 1914, and which the war has 
indefinitely postponed. ‘There are,’ he 
says, “many annoyances and disappoint- 
ments in life, but it is nearly always sick- 
ness or the untimely death of those dear to 
us which cuts across the pathway of our 
happiness, ruthlessly disrupts our plans, pre- 
vents the normal development of our powers 
to do and to enjoy, wrecks our careers, and 
wounds our souls so deeply that the scars 
are seen in our very features. ‘These are 
the things that silver our hair, round our 
shoulders, and write lines in our faces.” It 
requires this knowldege and the human ap- 
preciation of it to assess the significance of 
the increase of tuberculosis, the return of 
malaria, the spread of typhus, the slipping 
of typhoid from control, the relation of in- 
fluenza to the war, and the killing of babies. 

This sober and scientific evaluation of the 
human costs of the war will certainly take a 
place among the widely read and perma- 
nently useful books of the epoch. 

1 Dass Baltes 
* * * 
THE WHOLE ARMOR OF MAN 


By C. W. Saleeby. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
397 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $2.70. 

THE RACIAL PROSPECT 

By Seth K. Humphrey. Chas. Scribner’s 

Sons. 261 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 

Survey $2.20. 

The importance of the race and of hered- 
itary capacities is being urged by a constantly 
increasing number of authors. Dr. Saleeby 
tells us that the war interrupted his plans 
for a new volume on eugenics. During the 
years of the war he was busy, as nearly all 
doctors were on both sides of the water, 
with immediate pressing duties. His book 
brings together what is mostly a series of 
articles written during the war and largely 
euthenical and medical. During the war he 
was attached to the Ministry of Food. He 


has been vice-chairman of the National Coun-_ 
cil of Public Morals, and chairman of the 

National Birth-Rate Commission. Thus his 
interests during the war were divided and 
the contents of this book are too varied to ° 

set forth fully in a paragraph. 

As during the war he urged the extension 
of armor to other parts of the body than 
the crown of the head, so with the coming 
of peace Saleeby urges the extension of the 
armor of better living and better mating of 
all peoples. It appears that in Great Britain 
they have perhaps gone farther than we in 
the matter of a Health Ministry and in the 
proposals for a permanent general registry 
of the entire people. 

As always, Saleeby writes in vigorous 
fashion and his book is full of epigrams. 
He speaks of women in industry “ proving, 
with misplaced joy, that they can do what 
men can do, whilst forgetting our depend- 
ence upon their neglected capacity to do 
what no man can do.” “The need of nega- 
tive eugenics is simply an expression of neg- 
lected eugenics in the past.” “Thriving in- 
dustry may become a cause of infant mortal- 
ity.” Saleeby’s enthusiasm is contagious; we 
must, however, recognize that he is in places 
uncritical. Perhaps, however, it is better to 
be over-enthusiastic and make an error once 
in a while than to exercise a caution that 
rouses nobody to action. 


Humphrey’s book sticks to heredity. It is 
not burdened with references or bibliog- 
raphy. It is one large essay divided into 
twenty chapters.. It would be too much to 
say that all eugenicists will agree with all 
that he says, but he is thoroughly imbued 
with correct principles, and under the guid- 
ance of such one cannot go far wrong. His 
is a book of opinions, but opinions which 
are based, as the author states, upon exten- 
sive reading. 
charmingly written, and deals with certain 
questions of reconstruction that have arisen 
out of the war, such as the effects of the 
war in general and in particular upon the 
different nations. Special stress is laid upon 
America as the alleged melting pot of the 


races, and upon its problems of the Negro- A 


white, and the labor immigrant. 
CHARLES B. DAVENPORT. 
* * * 
THE ALMOSTS 

By Helen MacMurchy, M.D. Houghton, 

Mifflin Co. 178 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 

of the Survey $1.70. 

Sometimes the vision of the poet is not 
only more far-reaching but also more ac- 
curate than that of the scientist. A picture, 
even though a rough sketch, may be more 
truthful than a diagram. ‘The novelist can 
sometimes see more clearly into human na- 
ture than the sociologist. 

Sociologists and psychologists have had 
much to say, lately, of the feebleminded. 
This volume brings the idiot, the imbecile 
and the moron before us, as they appear in 
literature, not as specimens of a scientifically 
defined class, but as living men, women and 
children. 

Everyone who has to do with the care of 
the feebleminded, and all who are interested 
in their care to the extent that they desire 
to understand them, ought to read this unique 
and charming little book. The author is one 
who has devoted the best energies of her 
life to the care of the afflicted. She writes 
with a profound sympathy with, and a real 
affection for, those whose welfare is her 
chosen work. 


It is an interesting book, 
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The Almosts are the weak minded char- 
acters of history and fiction, beginning with 
the court fools of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and going on through Shakespeare’s 
fools, to Bunyan’s Mr. Feeble Mind in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, David Gellatly of Scott’s 
Waverly and Wamba the son of Witless in 
his Ivanhoe, down the years through Dickens 
and others to present-day writers. 

Of all great novelists, Charles Dickens 
shows the most sympathy with, and under- 
standing of the mentally defective. Every- 
one remembers poor Maggy in Little Dorrit. 
She is the typical middle grade imbecile; 
for her claim of “ten years old,” which would 
make her a moron, is not well founded. 
Little Dorrit says of her: “When Maggy 
_ +was ten years old she had a bad fever and 
| she has never grown any older since.” This 
__ was forecasting the “mental age” we now 
hear so much of. But Maggy’s Binet test 
would not have given her more than’ a men- 
tal age of six or seven at the most. 

Dickens is at his best with the morons, 
although he did not know them by that name. 
Edmond Sparkler in Little Dorrit; Mr. Toots, 
in Dombey and Son; Smike, in Nicholas 
Nickleby; and Barnaby Rudge, who is the 
hero of a whole novel, are brilliant and ac- 
_ curate pictures of the moron. Some of them 

. charming, even lovable characters, some 
merely silly and stupid, yet all real persons 
and very interesting to the psychologist. 

Dr. MacMurchy tells us of some recent 
books, written with the specia! view to pro- 
“moting the welfare of the feebleminded. 
_ Among these are Mr. Opp, by Alice Hegan 
‘Rice, and Marm Lisa, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Several‘ incidents in these books, the 
' author tells us, are neither reasonable nor 
accurate, especially the attempts to “cure” 
mental defect. Occasionally the radical dif- 
ference between feeblemindedness and insan- 
ity (which latter may sometimes be cured) 
is forgotten. Yet on -the whole they are 

helpful in promoting a knowledge of feeble- 

minded people. 

_ The Almosts will surely help the recogni- 
- tion and adequate care of the feebleminded. 
It should help to form public opinion, still 
sadly unformed, against the marriage of 
half or three-quarter witted folk, and in 
_ favor of the complete and proper care of 
all who are unfit for self-care and self-con- 
' trol. Dr. MacMurchy, in bringing these in- 
_ stances of history and literature together, 
has done a distinct service for which all 
' who know and love the “grown-up chil- 
_ dren” who can never be men and women 
must be grateful. © ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 
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t 
PERSONAL BEAUTY AND RACIAL BETTERMENT 
_ By Knight Dunlap. C. V. Mosby Co. 95 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.15. 
_ Sex ATTRACTION 
By Victor C. Vaughan, M.D. C. V. Mosby 
Co. 44 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the 
Survey $.65. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF DIVORCE 
‘By Gilbert K. Chesterton. John Lane Co. 
150 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.65. 


A psychologist, a physiologist and a pam- 
_ phieteer from their. respective viewpoints at- 
- tack in these books the perennial problem of 
_ sex relations—without, it must be added, 
materially adding to our understanding of 
them. Professor Dunlap’s study of personal 
beauty as an element in race betterment is 
original and suggestive; it is, however, little 
more than a string of ex cathedra proposi- 
tions presented without evidence or citation 
of authority other than his own observations. 
Some of the statements made are modestly 
qualified as hypotheses. 
The first part, The Significance of Beauty, 
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seeks to explain in detail the characters of 
personal beauty—an explanation found ex- 
clusively in the reproductive needs of the 
race. The second part, The Conservation 
of Beauty, points to its importance as an 
element in race improvement which, the au- 
thor maintains, can according to all present 
evidence be brought about only by selection 
of the more fit. It also discusses briefly 
some of the more disputable means of elim- 
inating the entirely unfit. Above all, how- 
ever, the author directs his argument against 
economic interest as the decisive factor in 
selection and effectively presents the case for 
the cultivation of beauty and loye marriage 
as indispensable to race preservation. 


Dr. Vaughan’s lecture on sex attraction, 
given to public school teachers in Michigan, 
in important points goes contrary to the most 
accepted theories on the teaching of sex in 
the public schools. He is opposed to such 
teaching before the high school age, and he 
insists that the teaching in the homes can- 
not be relied upon as adequate and must 


be supplemented by class teaching, prefer- 


ably in relation to the subject of hygiene. 
Incidentally, the author speaks plainly about 
very bad conditions as regards premature 
sex experiences which prevail at and around 
many schools and colleges. He does wrong, 
perhaps, in view of accepted modern stand- 
ards of morality, to insist so much as he 
does, when speaking to teachers, on the 
“pit” into which a young girl falls when, 
through ignorance, she becomes the victim 
of a depraved man. In spite of his observa- 
tions of present risks, he believes co-educa- 
tion preferable to segregation of the sexes in 
higher education. 


Mr. Chesterton’s polemic is directed against 
present proposals in the British Parliament 
to facilitate divorce for those of small means. 
As is often the case with his writings, it 
hits mainly into the air and does not meet 
the arguments of his opponents where they 
are strongest. Also, one gets tired of the 
perpetual punning which once gave this 
writer the reputation of being a great wit 
but which really is quite easy to imitate. 

The one effective contribution of this book 
to the controversy is the suggestion that the 
family must be maintained at all cost, in 
individual suffering and sacrifice, by liberty 
loving people because it is the only lasting 
and reliable bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of the “servile state.” Obviously, 
this does not take into account that it is im- 
possible to protect the liberties of people by 
limiting those of the individuals who com- 
pose it, and that it is precisely because of 
the widespread concern for liberty that 
some of the traditional bans against remar- 
riage are so vigorously fought in England 
and elsewhere. Moreover, his repeated as- 
sertion that the breaking up of the home is 
advanced and advocated by capitalist inter- 
ests so that they may the easier crush the 
individual worker, seems curiously at vari- 
ance with the American experience of an al- 
most uniform agitation by great employers 
for home ownership on the part of their per- 
sonnel and for other means of strengthening 
family ties. It may be, of course, that in 
this, as in other things, they do not under- 


stand their own best interests. Certainly 
the subject is worthy of a more thorough 
inquiry. 
i * * * 
THE Ristnc Tipe oF Coror 
By Lothrop Stoddard. Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons. 320 pp. and ma 
° r 8. 
mail of the Survey $3.25, 
, Dangerous,” “menacing,” “formidable ” 
is the rise of the colored traces. To whom? 
To what? We are asking in vain: for in 
not giving any, general theory of human 
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Price $3; by 
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/ it has been in the past. Moreover, the ar= 
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evolution or of progress, in taking it f 
granted in most chapters that the Nord 
white civilization is the only one worth pres: 
serving and allowing in some chapters thi 
there are promises of a high development imi 
others, the author is vague where to carry: 
the message he should have been most de-; 
finite about. a4 

Because of its profound knowledge and 
eloquence this is a book that must be reck-: 
oned with. But its thesis to anyone whe 
does not share the author’s prejudice in favor: 
of the Nordic civilization is just as “ mon-. 
strous” as the pan-German thesis of Hous-« 
ton Chamberlain’s writings which he thus 
condemns. The absurdities of his line of 
argument are perhaps most strikingly ex. 
hibited in the commendatory introduction by; 
Madison Grant. They have their origin ip 
the assumption of unified personality for 
colored races and nations where no such as- - 
sumption is made for the white. It is always 
“ Japan,” “the Black Man,” “Islam” whom 
we face in these pages, never the Japanese, 
the Congo Negroes, the Indian Mohamme- 
dans; for the whole “menace” would van- 
ish if these peoples and races were recog- 
nized in their actual diversity. In the same 
way, the author has much to say aboutt 
“mongrels” and their effect on/the evolu- 
tion of mankind without recognizing the 
mongrelization of past ages which has given 
us the “pure” types, such as the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon of today. 

The-author is equally one-sided in his 
discussion of fecundity as the determining ¢ 
factor for the future; not the most casual 
reading of history justifies the belief that it 
will be any more potent in the future than 


gument is continually falsified by the as- 
sumption that in the colored races all emo- 
tions are stronger and less controlled than 
among the white. Where is there the slight 
est justification for it? * 
Cassandra-like, Mr. Stoddard is not con- ~ 
tent to prophetize dangers and difficulties; — 
but to gain emphasis for his predictions he 
must needs make them forecasts of doom. 
Had he been more moderate in his diagnosis — 
and prognosis of the impending racial con- 
flict, his book may have found fewer read- 
ers, but it would have been more convincing 
to the student of history and of public affairs. 
* #£ # 
Tuis SIMIAN WORLD Ti 
By Clarence Day, Jr. Alfred A. Knopf. 
95 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$1.60. | 
Mr. Day has attempted humorously but | 
without grotesqueness to answer the ques- — 
tion, What sort of a civilization could — 
humanity have achieved, were it descended 
from some other high form of animal life— _ 
and what are the particular drawbacks of 
our simian inheritance as seen, say, by an 
intelligent observer from some other globe? 
He undoubtedly states a truth when he points 
out that only by recollecting our origins and 
the way we have come can we make the 
most of our opportunity and create a super- 
lor type. But the very fact that we can 
make such a survey and that we can, to some _ 
extent at least, sympathetically understand 
the development of other species, is evidence 
that we. are not so limited in prospects of 
civilization as the author seems to make out. | 
Qualities which we have lost in the pro- 
cess of differentiation can be regained by 
study and deliberate encouragement of neg-- 
lected traits. This holds good particularly 
of the senses,of our muscular structure, of — 
relationships within the species and to other 
species. Indeed, the outstanding achieve-_ 
ment of man through his tedious ascent 
through the ages is his superior adaptability 
and power of control, 1 
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capital, and the public stand in ~ 


> of antagonists in a triangular 
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n the assertion that the Royalists, 
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n the social-economic conflict. 
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Frances G. RICHARD, 

s College, Miami University.] 

» Ohio. 


INACTION 
From Mrs. Maud Wood 
es the news that the Chicago con- 
red one of the planks submitted 
e League of Women Voters, the 
a which, as she believes, there is no 
2 of opinion among the women of 
The Chicago convention ignored 
subject of federal protection for 

and infancy. 

omgress adjourned, leaving the 
Towner bill in committee in the 
have asked: Why does Con- 
nothers and babies to die? The 


- Is it more than the Republican 

is it the whole Republican party 
shes mothers and babies to continue 
tens of thousands from preventable 
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OMMISSION of five leading citizens of 
Island of Porto Rico has come to the 
lited States to raise a fund of one million 
s to enable the destitute sufferers from 
the earthquake of 1918—nearly two years 
go—to rebuild their homes. According to 
oseph Marcus, special agent of the United 
tates Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, who has recently returned 
from a tour of investigation of labor con- 
ditions of the island, living conditions there 
are intolerable, due to the prevailing pov- 
erty, and enhanced by the hardships follow- 
ing the catastrophe of 1918. As a result 


icts, he 


okworm, influenza, 

ways a serious problem in 
increased alarmingly. 

that Portg Rico cannot sin 

to meet the exigencies of the 
that the only hope of its citize 


United States will relieve its dis 
tributions for this work can be sent to the 


Western Porto Rican Rebuilding Association 
(80 Maiden Lane, New York city), under 
which name the fund is being raised. The 
undertaking is endorsed by President Wil- 
son, Secretary of War Baker and the gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico. Sh 


A PUBLIC health directory has recently 
been published by the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross as part 
of a campaign of its Health Service Depart- 
ment. This booklet, which is being sent to 
clergymen and social workers, includes the 
names of seventy-five health agencies in New 
York county which give their services free 
or at nominal rates. The agencies listed 
offer treatment for a wide and varied field 


of diseases. Another handbook giving fuller 
information concerning these organizations is - 


being prepared for general distribution. 


ROBERT P. LANE, former assistant director | 


of the Department of Publicity.of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Washington, sailed recently 
from Paris to succeed Dr. C. H. Garwood as 
European director of the Department of Ju- 


nior Membership of the American Red Cross. 
Dr. Garwood is returning to Pittsburgh as . 


associate superintendent of schools. 


| > 
THE Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society of 
Denver is' attempting to raise a quarter of a 
million dollars for a new building to replace 


‘one which was destroyed by fire on April 5. 


The secretary of the society, Dr. C. D. 
Spivak, is on a mission to Poland for the 
Jewish war sufferers fund. 


THREE years ago Oklahoma had not a sin- 
gle hospital or sanitorium bed available for 
‘the care of a tuberculous patient. 
the efforts of the Oklahoma Tuberculosis As- 
sociation the legislature has already been in- 
duced to provide two sanitoria for white 
patients and one for Negroes. 


AMONG the bills of social importance 
which the Kentucky general assembly passed 
during its 1920 session is one drawn up 
by the State Board of Health at the in- 
stance of the Louisville Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association and the Welfare League of that 
city, providing that the state take over and 
finance Hazelwood Sanitarium, a tuberculosis 
hospital south of Louisville. Hazelwood is 
one of the three tuberculosis sanitaria in 
Kentucky and the only one which will take 
patients from over the entire state. It was 
formerly maintained and financed by the 
Louisville Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
which is now planning a progressive educa- 


_ tional program to be financed with the funds. 


Two bills having to do with juvenile de- 
linquency were passed: one providing that 
at the next general election a judge shall 


be elected to serve as a court on domestic. 


relations, the other, that the jurisdiction in 
cases concerning children be removed from 
the County Court and be placed in the Cir- 
cuit Court. ‘These bills were introduced by 
the Woman’s Club of Louisville. The state 
housing bill passed for cities of the first 
class, as already noted in the Survey for 
April 3. 


f 


A BOND issue of $200,000 has been voted by 


Des Moines, Ia., for the purchase of play- 
grounds, and a playground commission has 


Through 


‘conference 
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the Social Service Departm 

Hospital, Philadelphia, h: 
executive secretary of the United 
Charities of Worcester, Mass. Thi 
organization created to take care of Ji 
organized relief work in the city, whic 
about 11,000 Jewish inhabitants. ; 
REPRESENTATIVES of the American C 
Hygiene Association, the American Red 
the Child Health Organization of A 
the National Child Labor Committee an 
National Organization for Public H 
Nursing have formed an advisory counc 
coordinating child health activities. Th 
jects of the council are: to define and de 


each organization’s work so that it will be 


' working in cooperation with all others; to de 


velop new methods which will lead to meet- 


ing more effectively some of the special 
lems still unsolved; to afford an opport 
for any organization dealing with the he 
of children to submit its plan and progra 
for suggestions. : eee Roe 
ST. LOUIS will again this year have its “v 
cation village” in Forest Park. The col 
has a capacity of 200 persons. Families 
lected by fifteen charitable and welfare org 
izations will be the guests of the local cha 
of the Red Cross for two weeks each. Spec 
care will be given to wunder-nouris 
children, and a children’s clinic will be c 
ducted. ; Meee wee RE a: : 


CONFERENCES 


COLORED SOCIAL WORKERS a 


HE Association of Colored Social Work- 

ers of Jefferson county, Alabama, or 
ganized last fall, held its first semi-annua 
community conference in  Birmingh: 
June 4. 
and delegates represented civic bodies wi 


Several hundred people attended: — 


a combined membership of approximately 


two thousand. The purpose of the associa- 
tion is to study the needs of the communit 


along civic, social and moral lines and 


to try to meet those needs. There are 
twenty-eight active members, employed 


through conferences and cooperative mee | 


and nine associate members, volunteer work- 
ers. 
ence are the organization of chauffeurs 
through 


Among the things accomplished in the 
first six months of the association’s exist 4 


the Birmingham Department ? 


some form of community work in the “work 


= 


ary committee, three of them serving as. 


Delinquencies and Corrections as an auxil ; 


volunteer probation officers 
the Health Department about unsanitary 
Negro living quarters; the sending to school, 
in the lack of a colored truant officer, of 
three hundred children or an average of 
fifty a month. » Greek 

An interesting report was made at the 
on work being done among 
Negroes by industrial agencies. The Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company maintains in 


: with police 
power; the registering of complaint with © 


ten communities churches, schools, fraternal 


halls, bath houses, community houses, baby 
clinics, athletic associations, kindergartens, 
adult home economic clubs, community 
supervisors. 


Modern houses are rented to 


employes at low cost and a hospital is pro- 


vided. The American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany provides for its employes churc 
school, community house, modern cottages, 


Y. M. C. A, dispensary, visiting nurse ; 


industrial benefit association, cafeteria, at 
letic association and an annual prize fai 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
& professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
img upon a peacetime program known as the 
"Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
{t is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
out libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
ideals and traditions. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF  HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
yersity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 


zation to promote development of social work _ 


in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 
among its members. ‘Trains executives for 
community organization. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
BH. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
‘offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
§t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
{Infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 

AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 


men in the profession of community leadership. _ 


Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

128 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Core M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
‘College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Hco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
‘Yec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
ship (entitles to Review and other publica- 
tions), $1. 

‘HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
‘quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
$5 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
‘Knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request... Annual membership dues, $56. 


HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- - 


©HILD 

GOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L 
Hmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
‘Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
Tuary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 3. 
Braucher, sec’y. : 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Moellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘mheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
Dossibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York. \ 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Hdmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies forthe relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Bast 22nd Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headauarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.’’ 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD Or THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Bast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies. of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE. ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR’ MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood B. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St.. New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbar- 
hood life. 


sec’y; 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

—Allen TT. Burns, pres., New York; W. H. 

Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 

cago. General organization to discuss prin- 

ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 

ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an- 

nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 

etc. Information bureau. Membership $3, 48th 

annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Main 

Divisions and chairmen: 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadeiphia. 

Delinquents and \, Correction—Mrs. Martha P. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 

Health—Dr, Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 

Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, 
Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, 
New York. ‘ 

een Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 

ork. 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, 
Minneapolis. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 

—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Bast 

59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 

educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 

ing groups aiming toward complete self-suppor¢. 

Monthly publication, ‘““The Club Worker.” $1 

a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central -bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the “Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. — 


‘NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 180 BE. 22d St., 
New York. <A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards, 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—GiI- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil 
Vv. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Composed of social agencies working to 
guide and protect travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. : 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—881 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers’ ‘“‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,”’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“ Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social sare 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 


pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 | 


East 23rd St., New York. Establishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 


Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Stands — 


for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Om- 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. : 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H, Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping; HEduca- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its werk. 
Catalogue sent upon request.’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
$th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South: 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods, 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Address Advertising 
lepartment 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Matron. Jewish woman 
with child caring experience preferred. 
State education, experience and salary ex- 
pectation. Apply to the Superintendent, 
Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. and 
Green Lane, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


TWO young men with social service 
training, experience, or both training and 
experience, and with some ability of exec- 
utive needed for work with boys in a 
small institution. Must be over 21 and 
Salary $1320 and main- 
tenance. Reply to Mrs. Cooley, Box 1606, 
District of Columbia. 


WANTED: Social Workers for inter- 
esting field and institution service. Either 
training or experience essential. Both 


preferred. Salaries, $1580, $1440 and $1320. 
Address Mrs. Ella Cooley, Box 1606, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WANTED: Gentile and Jewish parole 
officers (female) to make investigations, 
work out plans and “ follow up” delinquent 


_ ‘girls. Inwood House, New York City. 


WANTED: Assistant Head Worker 
for social centre in large eastern city. Box 
3558 SuRvVEY. 


ASSISTANT Head Worker with nurses 
training wanted by child caring agency. 
Box 3559 Survey. 


DIETITIANS, Matrons, Secretaries, 
Housekeepers. Miss Richards, Providence 
Box 5, East Boston, Trinity Court, 16 
Jackson Hall, Fridays 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 


WANTED: Matron in a small Jewish 
Institution on Staten Island. Apply 1 West 
93rd St., Apt. 22; telephone 3521 River- 
side. : 


WANTED: Two visitors for family re- 
habilitation work. College education and 
School of Civics training preferred. Good 
salary and excellent opportunity. Apply 
Jewish Aid Society, 1800 Selden Street, 
Chicago. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ My only objection to Survey advertisements ts that weuatly they bring too many 
replies.’—J. P. 8., Jr., Conn. Ohildren’s Aid Bociety. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on request. 


Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


In house for unmarried 
mothers, near Detroit, night matron, salary 


WANTED: 


$50.’ Dietitian-housekeeper, salary $75. 
Maintenance provided. State age, training, 
experience. Apply Supt. Valley Farm 
House, Dearborn, Michigan. , 


JEWISH Young Lady wanted as execu- 
tive secretary of United Jewish Charities 
of Worcester—sole paid worker. Salary 
to begin, $1400—increase as warranted. 
Knowledge of Yiddish desirable. Apply 
with credentials to Jacob Reed, Secretary, 
15 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, competent 
case worker and consultant, having had 
exceptional experience, wishes position of 
executive nature in East, preferably New 
York City. Box 3560 Survey. 


GRADUATE of University Kindergarten 
training school, desires position in children’s 
work. Two years institutional experience. 
At present Cottage Mother in Jewish 
Orphanage. Address 3504 Survey. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


WANTED: Young woman share two- 
room furnished apartment; cooking facili- 
ties; hotel service; June 15—October. St. 
Nicholas and 119th; near subway, elevated, 
bus. $30 month. Box 3554 Survey. 


FOR SALE 


Bungalow (new) at Crystal 
For Sale, $3500 Lake, 6 rooms and bath, 


completely furnished, garage, Lot 80 ft. by 500. 
Address Box 17, Eastford, Conn. R. R. stations, 
Pomfret or Abington, Conn. 


RESORTS 


GOLDTHWAITE INN 
On Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Cool, comfortable, charming Family Resort. 
Table supplied from own farm, Sports—sail- 
ing, fishing, ocean bathing, golf, tennis. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE EBOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


LECTURES 


ca SY RS LS EB 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures anc 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt 
105 East 22d Street, New York. Fal 
Schedule now in preparation. 


RABBI | 
EMANUEL STERNHEIM 


will make a limited number of 
‘lecture engagements. Several 
summer dates June first to 
September first still open. For 
rates, subjects, and open dates, 
address Rabbi Sternheim, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


INDEX FILE 


LITERARY WORKER—Index the best 
you read in books and file clippings almost 
automatically. Inexpensive. (Topical ano 
Textual Index for Bible Students.) Index 
Co., East Haddam, Conn 


rere 
TOURS & TRAVEL + 
TRIP TO 


mIPTe FOR BOYS 


Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A., : 
Asheville School, Asheville, N. €: 
Directors: Jack Reardon, B.A., of Taft Schooi‘ 
Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham School! 
8. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. : 
Announcement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


Copies of .The SURVEY 

for December 27, 1919, 
and January 24, 1920, 

are urgently needed for 
completing volumes to 

be bound for libraries. | 
Subscribers who do not | 
keep complete sets for 
their own use will con- 
fer a real favor to sev- 
eral distracted librarians 
by returning these cop-- 
ies to The SURVEY office, 

112 East 19 Street, New 
York. , 


LABOR LAWS of SOVIET RUSSIA 


New Edition, with an Introduction on 
the “ Basic Character of the Soviet Labor 
Law,” by the Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau. Hven those who have purchased 
our earlier edition of these laws will need 
to have this new issue. All the earlier 
features, including the answer to Mr. 
‘William C. Redfield, have been retained. 


Paper Cover, 52 pages, price ten cents. 
Special Rates for Quantities 


* SOVIET RUSSIA ” 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
i x a Room 304 
Are you reading the Weekly Soviet Russia? 


‘ PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
Hons; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
0 ciation, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished gai National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nuree; monthly; $2 a year; 
§ ee by the National Organization for 
Mi Batlle Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
Yor! 


* / 
Jy 


_ CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
Hons; copy «nchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Cemoir UNions. Free on request to Mass. 
_ Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square. 
| SovinT or DenE ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 
The story of the deportation raids in New 
England. Price 15 cents. New MHngland 
_ Civil Liberties Committee, 44 Hdge Hill Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 
AN APPHAL TO THH CONSCINNCE OF THE CivI- 
LIzmED WORLD (against lynching). Ilus- 
_ trated. National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave., 
__New York. 
Morion Picrurm CatTaLoes: The Best Motion 
_ Pictures for Church and Semi-Religious Hn- 
_ tertainments, a Garden of American Motion 
' Pictures, 25 cents each; the Best Motion 
Pictures on Americanism, free. The Na- 
_ tional Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
_ New York City. 
IMMIGRATION LITPRATURE sent on request by 
_ the National Liberal Immigration League, 
_ Box 116, Station F, New York City. 
€SILD WHeLFaRD HanpBOoK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
_ ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
' nurses and social workers. Illustrates all 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
_ tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York.. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 
WAcToryY WorK For Girts. By Margaret Hod- 
' gen. Price, 85 cents. Woman’s Press, 600 
' Lexington Avenue, New York.’ 
AN Ipma THaT GREew. By Genevieve Fox. Price, 
; cents. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
__ Avenue, New York. 
Tam Rov CaLL of NEw ELEcToRS. Containing 
' also The WBlector’s Pilgrimage and The 
Blector, a Pageant. By Harold D. Pyott, 
8 pp., 10 cents. H. D. Pyott, Lancaster, Pa. 


BIND 
YOUR 


SSUES 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made’ with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 
which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted, At 


the end of each six months an index will be sent 
‘fo you and the volume will then be ready for a 

Permanent place in your library. ; 
ie Price $2.00 and postage. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
COURSES IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


I. The first year’s work includes courses in Social Case Work, 
Political Economy, Health and Preventable Disease, Social 
Medicine, Social Work and Law, and Home Economics. 

II. The second year’s work is more specialized and the student is 
given a wide choice of subjects offered in the different depart- 
ments of the University. 

Stress is placed upon practical field experience, twenty-four 


hours a week being devoted to training under professional 
executives in organized social agencies of Baltimore. 


The courses are designed to equip persons for a variety of 
positions—case work, executive and administrative functions, 
employment management and social research. 
Graduates of reputable colleges, after satisfactory completion 
of two years’ study, are eligible for the degree of Master of 
Arts. 


For circular of the Courses, address T. R. BALL, Registrar, 
For further information, address MISS THEO JACOBS, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


The Association Monthly will give large space to the discussions 
following the adoption of industrial and social ideals of purpose 
and policies of program as voted at the Sixth National Convention 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 


The action of the Convention in its recommendation that the Asso- 
ciation study the place and significance of work in the life of women 
has created wide-spread interest. 


You will wish to keep in touch with the development of plans for 
the working out of these ideals and policies. 


The July number will contain articles by 


FLORENCE SIMMS 
MADAME HATSUYO THRADA 


Subscription price $1.50 per year. 


ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 
ELEANOR BERTINE 


Foreign postage 50c additional 


THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 


600 Lexington Avenue New York City 


READ the SURVEY every WEEK 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 


If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 
movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the | 
Survey “follows up.” 


The Subvny, 112 Hast 19 Street, New York 

I enclose $4 for a year’s subscription—52 issues. 
Will send $4 on...... AG 
Name 
Address 


S-6-26-20 
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For want of it, you are sailing on an 
uncharted sea—and needlessly! 


These days, ships do not sail on un- 
charted seas. They do not have to. 
Pilots do not so hazard their respon- 
sibilities. They do not have to. 


Have you the assistance of a trained staff 
in charting the marginal fields into which 
(if you are growing) your sphere of 
service is continually extending? | 


If not, you really can’t afford to be with- 
out it—particularly if you are a pilot, a 
leader, an executive—or want to be. 


Our staff of summer school experts will 
give you the concentrated-survey-of- 
neighboring-fields that you have been 
needing—and in six weeks’ time. July 
seventh to August fourteenth. 


Too busy?—to get out from behind your 
tree and look at the whole woods? 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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